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EDITORIAL 
How Can We Face Reality Today? 


‘“.. . human kind cannot bear very much reality” 
—T. S. Eliot (Four Quartets). 


“Love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things’’—I Cor. 13: 7. 


perennial but greatly intensified in our collapsing secular age, 

is as revealing today as it was in 1943 when the poem was first 
published.* We are suffering, he believes, from spiritual anemia. 
We are only half alive. We lack the courage of full-blooded convic- 
tion, angelic or demonic; we have lost the ability to strive mightily, 
to venture all, for any faith; we are bewildered, timid, fearful, ir- 
resolute; we are “hollow men,” “distracted from distraction by distrac- 
tion/filled with fancies and empty of meaning,” living in a “‘place of 
disaffection,” a “twittering world,” and likely to end our course “not 
with a bang but a whimper.” This, I submit, is an accurate descrip- 
tion of our prevailing ethos as we enter the second half of the 
twentieth century. 


F pec analysis, in the Four Quartets, of man’s predicament, 


I 


Apply his generalization first to the younger generation now in 
college. Our young men and women are, for the most part, skeptical, 
timid, lonely, and unhappy; and it is certainly their lack of faith 
that makes them so fearful, so lost, and so joyless. 

Their skepticism is not, in most cases, the healthy and optimistic 
doubt of normal post-adolescence. The transition from childhood 


1Cf. my interpretation of the Four Quartets in THEoLocy Topay, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 505 ff. 
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to maturity is typically attended by a revulsion against childish 
credulity and a wholesale repudiation of authority. This youthful 
period of Sturm und Drang has always been painful for all concerned. 
But it has in happier times been a period of promise, of healthy 
growth, of exuberant rebellion, of strenuous and hopeful search for 
surer knowledge, sounder ideals, a maturer faith. Not so today, 
The younger generation today is cursed by nihilistic doubt—doubt as 
to whether life has any meaning, whether the universe has any 
spiritual dimension, whether any of man’s ideals and goals have any 
validity. ‘This is a doubt that cuts the nerve of moral endeavor and 
spiritual search; it is the skepticism of cynical despair. 

Hence, quite naturally, the timidity of youth today. Lacking as- 
surance either in a redemptive Providence or in man’s long-range 
self-sufficiency, our young people are hungry not for adventure but 
for safety, for whatever economic, social, and physical security may 
still be within their grasp. This is not cowardice—Korea testifies 
daily to their ability to face hardship, pain, and death, if they must, 
with stoical fortitude. But neither is it the joyous courage of faith in 
a righteous cause worth any sacrifice. ‘Their lack of faith precludes 
such courage, precludes the possibility of their facing life and all its 
hazards as happy warriors. ‘The Victorian line, ““Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die,” has taken on a new and a grim meaning 
today, because so many of our boys in uniform can find no rhyme or 
reason for anything, including their own suffering, and therefore can 
find no alternative save grimly to do and die. No wonder that their 
contemporaries here at home want to play it safe, that their chief 
concern in college is academic and social security, and that their 
longer-range objective is physical safety, financial stability, and old 
age benefits. 

Their loneliness, too, stems ultimately from a lack of faith. We 
must not be misled by their noisy gregariousness, their many social 
groupings, and their multiple acquaintances. At heart most of them 
are desperately lonely because they cannot find any community, any 
fellowship, whose members are powerfully knit together by a 
common loyalty to a worthy cause. They do not find what they are 
looking for in our embracing democratic society. All they can see 
is political corruption, bureaucratic inefficiency, lack of leadership, 
and universal apathy. They seldom find it in their local com- 
munities—they see too little evidence of civic pride and civic re- 
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sponsibility to elicit their enthusiastic support. School and college 
loyalties still have their appeal, but the more thoughtful student 
today is seeing through our traditional American “collegiate’’ frenzies 
without finding, for the most part, a confraternity of older and 
younger scholars dedicated to the “adventure of ideas” with which 
he can gladly identify himself. A few find warmth and inspiration 
in the Churches, but all too often the college generation has grown 
up either in complete ignorance of what the Church has to offer or 
else in growing disillusionment and alienation. Their chief com- 
munal anchor seems to be the family—not, for the most part, their 
parents’ home, but rather the husband or wife they hope to find and 
the children they themselves hope to beget and nurture. They look 
primarily to the home they hope to create as their shield and buckler 
against outrageous fortune. 

Is it surprising that our youth today is incapable of joyous en- 
thusiasm? ‘“‘Distracted’’ from its proper idealistic career of high 
adventure, it quite naturally seeks to “distract’’ itself, to forget its 
anxieties, in the “distractions” of artificial stimulation—athletic, al- 
coholic, sexual, and romantic—distractions inevitably productive of 
final emptiness and spiritual drought. 


II 


And we, the older generation, have made youth what it is today. 
They but reflect our own loss of spiritual anchorage, our own lack of 
ringing assurance, our own bewilderment and disillusionment, our 
own fears and despairs. 

How lively, for example, is our corporate adult understanding of, 
and faith in, our precious democratic heritage? How sharp is our 
sense of political and civic obligation, our respect for law, our passion 
for responsible freedom? What basic integrity do we exhibit as 
motorists, or taxpayers, or voters, as representatives of management 
or labor, in our several vocations and professions? Or how informed 
and wholehearted is our support of education—of an educational 
process that will not only equip our young people with technical skills 
but will prepare them to face whatever life may hold with wisdom, 
courage, and dedication to a common cause? How meaningful, and 
ardent, are our own community loyalties—familial, local, national, 
international? How realistically are we facing the grim realities of 
our world—the irreconcilability of national sovereignty and a peace- 
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ful co-operative world order, the tragic uselessness of war in the 
absence of a righteous cause, the inevitable failure of our democratic 
machinery when it is divorced from a vital democratic faith, the 
absolute dependence of all significant fellowship upon a common ac- 
ceptance of a common goal worthy of sacrifice and self-surrender? 
Do we not find in ourselves the loss of faith, the fear, the loneliness, 
and the joylessness so evident in the younger generation? 

The evolving pattern of our culture during the last centuries is 
no longer hard to find or trace. Secular humanism is running its 
inevitable course—from an ebullient Renaissance, through a com- 
placent eighteenth century faith in reason and a hopeful nineteenth 
century faith in evolutionary progress, to the grim disillusionment of 
two world wars and the growing threat of a final holocaust in our own 
time. Our whole culture is, as it were, hanging between two worlds 
—the world of a dying secularist culture and a world, still unborn, 
of a revitalized and redemptive faith. 


III 


What more could the Church of Christ possibly ask for in op- 
portunity and challenge? Never have men and women, old and 
young, and in every walk of life, been more hungry for, more 
desperately in need of, the truth that makes men free. Not for many 
centuries have they been as shaken as they are today in their utopian 
secular faith that man is essentially good and rational and kindly, that 
“original sin” is merely a perverse theological invention, that man- 
kind is self-sufficient, and that unaided human effort is bound to 
triumph in the end. However inarticulate and bewildered they may 
be, what men and women really crave today is an assured faith in a 
loving and righteous God, in a Providence that is actually operative 
in human history, in a cosmic purpose working in and through men 
and capable of endowing human life and human effort with meaning 
and significant direction. They crave the understanding and the for- 
giveness that only God can give, the redemption that only sacrificial 
love can mediate. Weary of idols, they hunger for him who alone is 
worthy of their absolute reverence and their ultimate loyalty. 

Why are our Churches not more effective in generating in men’s 
hearts this living faith in the living God? Why does the community 
of Christian fellowship so often fail to find and welcome and enfold 
these lonely souls who hunger for meaningful and vital brotherhood? 
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Why does the Christian Church fail to champion more effectively the 
cause of the down-trodden and the dispossessed, to combat more 
resolutely all privilege and prejudice, to champion fearless inquiry 
and to initiate and carry through bold social reform? Why doesn’t 
the Church of Christ radiate the faith, the courage and the joy of its 
Lord and Saviour? Why doesn’t the Christianity it preaches help 
more people, inside and outside the Church, to see man for what he 
is, good and bad, kindly and cruel, capable of true reverence and 
fatally prone to multiple idolatries? Why can’t we professing Chris- 
tians help more people to face anxiety and tension, good fortune and 
disaster, peace and war, life and death, with the peace that passeth all 
understanding? 

These are questions which no Church and no professing Christian 
dare evade in stirring times like ours. I am not asserting total failure 
on our part, corporate or individual. Much is being done, and 
believed, and suffered in the cause of Christ. Much—but who is 
complacent enough to believe that we are doing all we might do, and 
should do, as individual Christians and as members of the corporate 
body of Christ? 

The task we must set ourselves is not an easy one. We must strive 
for that saintliness which Eliot describes as 


. . something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 


We must, conjointly, dedicate ourselves to the many-sided challenge 
of the rounded Christian life, to “prayer, observance, discipline, 
thought and action.” We must learn humbly from all secular 
creativity, inquiry, and reform at their imaginative best, but we 
must also assess all such secular efforts, even at their best, in the con- 
text of the Divine Initiative. We must honor reason and beware 
of its seductions. We must rejoice whenever we find man seeking 
to serve his fellows, but we must be on our guard against human 
pride and arrogance. We must honor other faiths without betray- 
ingourown. We must be true to our Church, yet without fanaticism 
or idolatry. We must identify ourselves with our society in all its 
anguish, but we must interpret its hopes and its despairs from a Chris- 
tian perspective. We must be all things to all men, yet always and 
only, so far as we are able, in the spirit of our Saviour. Above all, 
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we must be contrite, individually and corporately, in all our feeble 
attempts to pray “the hardly, barely prayable prayer of the one 
Annunciation.” 


IV 


. . . And what there is to conquer 

By strength and submission, has already been discovered 

Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 

To emulate—but there is no competition— 

There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 

And found and lost again and again; and now, under conditions 

That seem unpropitious. . . . 

Thus Eliot, in a pessimistic mood. Has the Church become so 
infected by secular values and doubts that its salt has lost its savor? 
Is it our failures—our complacency, our loss of faith and courage, our 
relative indifference to human need—which seem to Eliot and others 
to make “conditions seem unpropitious’? For surely our times are 
magnificently propitious for the healing and redeeming Word. It is 
indeed true that, without God, human kind cannot endure very much 
reality. But Christian love can bear all things, believe all things, 
hope all things, endure all things. God grant that our own hearts be 
opened to the power and light and joy of Christian love and that, 
through us, it may warm and comfort the lost souls of our twittering 
world. 

‘THEODORE M. GREENE 


“Perplexed But Not Despairing”’ 
ik Christian faith has often been charged with being an escape 


from reality, a flight from the grim problems of existence, an 

opiate to soften and deaden the pain of life. If its adherents 
have sometimes given substance to such a charge, it must nevertheless 
be emphatically denied that the New Testament lends any support 
whatever to such a view. The Incarnation is itself a rebuttal of 
detachment from the world, for it declares that God became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Far from ignoring the reality of the given world, 
the New Testament speaks of courage, faith, and good news in the 
midst of evil, darkness, sin, and death. Paul speaks of being 
“troubled” but not “distressed,” of being “perplexed” but not “in 
despair,” of being ‘“‘persecuted” but not “forsaken,” of being “cast 
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down” but not “destroyed” (II Cor. 4: 8-9). This is no sky-blue 
optimism but clear-sighted awareness of the tragic sense of life. In 
a world not only perplexed but also in despair, the New Testament 
realism is peculiarly needed in our day. This issue of THEOLOGY 
Topay explores some of the perplexities of our contemporary anxiety 
against the affirmation of the Lord to his disciples—‘‘In the world ye 
shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” 


The guest editorial by Theodore M. Greene, “How Can We Face 
Reality Today?,’’ emphasizes in a straightforward way both the despair 
of modern man—young and old—and the “opportunity and challenge”’ 
which this presents to the Christian Church. “The younger genera- 
tion today,” he writes, “‘is cursed by nihilistic doubt,” and ‘the older 
generation have made youth what it is.’ But if this is an oppor- 
tunity for the Church, it is also a rebuke. ‘Why are our Churches 
not more effective in generating in men’s hearts this living faith in 
the living God?” 

The author of our editorial was one of the first to give support and 
encouragement to THEOLOGY Topay in its formative days. As 
Chairman of the Philosophy Department at Princeton University, 
and later as Master of Silliman College, Yale University, he has been 
concerned to bring the Christian faith to bear upon contemporary 
secular life and culture. The author of numerous works, notably 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism (1940), Professor Greene figured 
in the news last summer when, at the call of the Senate Committee 
on the Fulbright Resolution to set up a Commission on Morals, he 
asserted that many university professors were afraid to speak out on 
the whole question of Communism for fear of being unjustly accused 
of subversive and disloyal sympathies. 


The brief devotional article in this issue speaks of “the peace which 
does not originate in oneself or others but from the outside’”—that 
is, the peace of God. In the midst of much confusion about what 
peace of mind involves and how it is to be attained, the author re- 
minds us of the distinctive New Testament “hygiene” of which we all 
standin need. J. Stanley Glen is Professor of New Testament Liter- 
ature, Knox College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Our first major article deals with the question—“Ought Christian 
man to be afraid?’’ Certainly people are afraid today—but must the 
Christian partake of this contemporary malaise? To answer this 
question, the article first proceeds to expound what is meant by 
“Christian man.” We are told that “the Christian understanding of 
man starts from the Resurrection, the victory of Christ over sin and 
death, and asserts the lordship of Christ over the world which he has 
created and redeemed.”” This means that Christian man, conse- 
quently, knows a kind of fear as a result of his “awareness of God's 
great reality.” This is a basic element of faith, and while it repre- 
sents a fear which the natural man does not know, it also “delivers us 
from many burdensome fears which are only too prevalent among 
our neighbors and fellow-countrymen.” 

The author of this article, Hubert Cunliffe-Jones, is Principal of 
the Yorkshire United Independent College (Congregational), Brad- 
ford, England. He is the author of a number of works, the most 
recent being The Authority of the Biblical Revelation (1945). 


Discussion about the meaning of life assumes a special importance 
in an age when many doubt whether life has any meaning. Philoso- 
phers and theologians are particularly concerned with the question, 
but their answers are often unsatisfactory and contradictory. In his 
thoughtful analysis of the different ways in which philosophy and the 
Bible approach this question, Hans Hermann Walz indicates that the 
question itself deserves the most careful attention. “Philosophy,” 
he says, “is concerned primarily not with answers . . . it is concerned 
rather with the procedure of questioning itself.’’ Furthermore, the 
Bible gives no answer to the question of the meaning of life “for it 
does not ask the question.” Nevertheless, both philosophy and the 
Bible in their own distinctive ways tell us something about life as it 
is lived. This is the special emphasis of existentialism, on the one 
hand, and of Biblical theology, on the other. 

The author is in charge of the Secretariat for Laymen’s Work of 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva. His discussion appeared 
first in pamphlet form as one of a series published by the Evangelische 
Akademie, Stimmen zum Gesprach der Kirche mit der Welt. The 
translation, which is here somewhat abridged, was prepared by Ernest 
B. Koenker, Ph.D., of Valparaiso University, Indiana. It appears 
with the permission of the publishers, Furche-Verlag, ‘Tiibingen. 
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The threat of meaninglessness in modern life may be said to give 
occasion for the rise and development of what is known in our day as 
“existentialism.’’ ‘The word is used in many ways, however, and in 
the case of Kierkegaard and Sartre it seems to represent contradictory 
perspectives. In his article on “Faith and Freedom in Existential- 
ism,” David E. Roberts clarifies the basic presuppositions of the word 
and shows how both Kierkegaard and Sartre seek to avoid determin- 
ism in the interests of freedom. Both, he maintains, “‘have stared at 
emptiness and meaninglessness,’”’ but the one wins through to Chris- 
tian faith and the other to a kind of adventuring atheism. 

David E. Roberts is Dean of Students and Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion, Union Theological Seminary, New York. He is the 
author of a recent volume, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man (1950), and is at present working on a book to be called Chris- 
tianity and Existentialism, being the Ayer Lectures delivered at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in March, 1951. 


“The fact of evil prohibits the worship of a sovereign God of love 
unless evil itself be understood in some sense as integrally a part of 
the greatest possible good.’’ With this as a starting-point, Nels Ferré 


in his article, “Present Responsibility and Future Hope,” takes up the 
question of an ethical solution to the problem of evil in terms of 
eschatology. ‘The questions dealt with are: “(1) the relation between 
the sovereignty of God and the freedom of man; (2) the relation be- 
tween love and fear as motives for salvation; and (3) a final destiny 
of man that shall be consistent with God’s love and holiness, on the 
one hand, and man’s freedom on the other.” 

Nels Ferré, a member of the Editorial Council of ‘THEOLOGY 
Topay, is one of the most versatile and productive of the generation 
of younger theologians. His books and articles deal with a wide 
variety of topics from volumes in a large-scale systematic theology to 
short popular treatises on the inner life of the spirit. His most 
recent work is The Christian Understanding of God (1951). For 
several years he was Professor of Theology at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School; at the present time he is Professor of Philosophical 
Theology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


In his brief but suggestive exegesis of II Cor. 1: 3-7, Professor 
Filson draws attention to the context in which Paul speaks of “the 
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God of all comfort.” Comfort and affliction go side by side in the 
passage. “In his unquestioning acceptance of suffering Paul differs 
radically from the modern man. . . . Paul takes it as an inevitable 
part of his Christian life and service.” 

Floyd V. Filson is Professor of New Testament at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. With his colleague, George Ernest 
Wright of the Old Testament Department, he edited the now famous 
Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible (1945); his most recent 
work is a book entitled, The New Testament against Its Environment 
(1950). 


The tensions and anxieties of the present time are not restricted 
to problems of thought and theology but arise out of the social and 
industrial revolution through which we are now passing. ‘Taking 
one particular but very important segment of society for his topic, 
Richard Smith discusses the plight of the coal miner and the ominous 
fact that more and more he seems to be drifting away from the Chris- 
tian Church. Speaking out of his own experience with the Moun- 
taineer Mining Mission in West Virginia and gathering together his 
reflections on a recent tour of coal fields in Wales, England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium, the author points 
to the reasons why the miner has left the Church, and he offers 
suggestions for a special kind of industrial chaplaincy to cope with 
the situation. 

The substance of this important article is to appear in one of the 
chapters of a forthcoming book by Richard Smith, Human Crisis 
in the Kingdom of Coal, to be published in March, 1952, by Friend- 
ship Press as one of the adult books sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. 


The concluding article in this issue deals with “Shakespeare and the 
Tragedy of Our Time.” With sensitive insight and lucid interpre- 
tation, two of Shakespeare’s most mature tragedies—Macbeth and 
Othello—are examined as “parables” of the human situation. “The 
two tragedies are thus complementary: one a study of perversion 
and of the power of the demonic; the other, of blindness and of the 
deceptiveness of the satanic. For either tragedy there are parallels 
both in ancient Bible story and in modern history.” 

Roy W. Battenhouse, the son of a distinguished Methodist minister 
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and educator, is a member of the English Literature Department of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. As in this article, the 
author has been devoting himself in teaching and in writing to 
English literature and the interpretation of the Christian faith. He 
has served as Instructor in English in Ohio State University, as As- 
sistant Professor of Church History at Vanderbilt University, and, 
prior to his present position, as Professor of Church History at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. During the cur- 
rent year he is Chairman of the Shakespeare Section of the Modern 
Language Association. 
H. T.K., Jr. 









THE PEACE OF GOD 


By J. StANLEY GLEN 










“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus” 
—Philippians 4:7. 










EACE is indeed a wonderful word! Yet its meaning is so elusive. 
There is the peace of bodily contentment when desire is satisfied 

and sleep descends; and yet in contrary fashion there is the peace 
of death, lifeless and motionless. ‘There is the peace of abandonment 
with the spirit unconditionally surrendered to the world; and the 
peace of absorption when individuality is consumed in the All. 
There is the peace of triumph when hopes are realized and achieve- 
ments made; and there is the contrary peace of illusion when escape 
is found in a world of make-believe. ‘There is the peace of the victor 
and the vanquished after the fury of the battle has passed. 

Physicians of the mind talk of peace, but they speak of adjustment 
and integration—the adjustment by which a man learns to live with 
others and the integration by which he learns to live with himself. 
But it is usually a question of things near at hand and scientifically 
accessible, as these pertain to a two dimensional level of life, where 
a man merely considers his relationships to others and to himself, 
all in the same dimension of man with man in the realm of the matter 
of fact, where the height and depth of life are ignored or unap- 
preciated. So, the question lingers—can psychiatry straighten out 
a man’s religion? Can it reconcile a man to God? 

There is yet another peace, the peace of God, which deals not with 
secondary but primary conflicts—the one conflict which in its physical 
sense and outward sign is the struggle for self-preservation, in its 
intellectual sense the struggle for meaning in life, in its personal sense 
the struggle for self-esteem—to overcome the loneliness of life which 
arises from the fact that one’s origin and destiny are not in oneself, 
nor in others—and which is conditioned by the strange swiftness of 
time and by death in all its subtlety and comprehensiveness, encom- 
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passing even civilizations and species. ‘This peace concerns the ulti- 
mate “Why” of life not merely as the philosopher in calm reflection 
asks it, but as the sufferer who can not understand his suffering cries 
out in the night, as the guilty long for forgiveness, and as the broken 
in spirit and those whose minds are lost in a sea of relativity in which 
no anchorage for truth seems to hold, cry out for light. 

The peace of God! This is the peace which does not originate in 
oneself or others but from the outside and which therefore passes 
all understanding as God himself is beyond our grasp. But it is not 
from the outside caricatured as “authoritarianism” after the false 
analogy of physical force, but from the outside as God is for us in 
his love and not against us, as he in Christ is reconciling the world 
unto himself. It is peace through justification by faith. 

And how does it come? By listening to the eternal voice of God 
—so near, so simple, so different from other voices as to be thrust 
aside, suppressed, and rationalized away, even as he once came unto 
his own and they received him not. In his cross the peace of God 
comes. And, it is not merely the cross considered alone as the 
answer to guilt, but the cross as the threshold of resurrection and 
therefore the answer to death. And, it is not merely the resurrection 
considered alone, but as the threshold of eternal life and therefore the 
answer to meaninglessness. 

It is this peace which heals our hearts and minds; it is Christ’s 
mental hygiene, overlapping, to be sure, with the old hygiene but 
having a different center and a different dimension. It is therefore 
more than health. It is saving health—of which the healthy and the 
sick of mind both have need. Our healthy, adjusted, and integrated 
people are like the righteous of old, who though not realizing it were 
as much in need of the Great Physician as were the unrighteous. 





OUGHT CHRISTIAN MAN 
TO BE AFRAID? 


By Husert CuNLIFFE-JONES 


I 


O answer this question we must first be quite clear about what 

we mean by Christian man. The Christian understanding of 

man starts from the Resurrection, the victory of Christ over 
sin and death, and asserts the lordship of Christ over the world which 
he has created and redeemed. It states not only the depth of man’s 
falling away from his true being, but also the might of God’s grace 
which brings man to his true life in Christ. The meaning of the 
life of man is disclosed in Jesus Christ. And when we speak of Jesus 
Christ we do not mean one who is past and gone; we mean a living 
Lord who is present in our midst. ‘“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name,” we read, “there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. 18: 20). It is the risen and reigning Christ who is the key to 
the meaning of man. 

According to the teaching of the New Testament, in Jesus Christ 
God has acted in power for our salvation. In this act is disclosed 
both the meaning of human life and the power to achieve it. In 
this act we may discern three elements: first, in the character of Jesus 
Christ is revealed the quality of the love of God which saves us and 
the quality of that love which human life should exhibit; second, in 
the obedience of Jesus Christ in the complete offering of himself to 
God is revealed the deliverance by God of man from his sins; and 
third, in the Resurrection from the dead, God is revealed as having 
dominion over the death of the body and as the Lord of an everlast- 
ing Kingdom. 

But the act of God in Jesus Christ is not complete as an act in his- 
tory. It is complete only in that consummation of Christ’s Kingdom 
which is beyond this world. For us, time goes on; we do not yet see 
the completion of the meaning of the act of God in Jesus Christ. We 
have still to learn in the process of life the art of living and the em- 
bodiment of true relations with God and with man. But in the 
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heavenly places the victory of Christ is complete, and the act of God, 
not only in history but in eternity, is but one single total act in the 
power of which we live. And for our living both our understanding 
of the meaning of human life and the power to conquer are given in 
that one act which includes both the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and also the consummation of all things in him. 

This, then, is the Christian doctrine of man, that here and now we 
should live in the power of Christ’s victory over sin and death because 
he is the Lord not primarily of the Church, but of the world—Lord 
of the material creation and of the world of men. 

Now if we enter into the apostolic conviction that Jesus Christ is 
conqueror of sin and death, we see that Jesus Christ has a two-fold 
relation to the life of man. On the one hand, he is the Second Adam 
—the head of the redeemed humanity. His people are called upon 
to separate themselves from the sin of the world that they may be 
made alive to God. ‘They live in a new and higher way through the 
power of Christ’s Resurrection. Here the separateness of the Chris- 
tian community from the life of the world is important, and the new 
thing which becomes real in Christ is made plain. The way into this 
humanity is not birth, or social standing, or gifts and graces, but new 
birth. It is only by the acceptance of new life from Christ that hu- 
manity becomes rooted and grounded in him. The new humanity 
isnot to be conformed to this present world but to be transformed by 
God. 

On the other hand, Christ is the agent of creation. The most 
astonishing thing about the New Testament records is that they as- 
sociate with an historical person the creation of the universe. What 
happened in Christ is the key to our understanding not only of re- 
demption but of creation. The Christian doctrine of man is thus 
paradoxical. On the one hand, Christ summons men to a new birth 
which is a transition from death to life. On the other hand, all men 
already belong to Christ—whatever their sin, whatever their faith, 
because Christ is the image of God in whom they were created. So 
itisa Christian duty to care for all men, and while taking account of 
the full impact of sin, to welcome and expect in unredeemed man 
expressions of that deep consideration for others which is the dis- 
tinctive product of life in Christ. Because all men belong to Christ, 
though they may not acknowledge him, they cannot entirely escape 
his influence. 
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Man, says the Christian theologian, is a fallen creature. What 
does this mean? It means that there is in man a contradiction be- 
tween what he is and what he ought to be. It means that he knows a 
standard which is binding upon him from which he falls. It means 
that there is something evil not merely in external circumstance, nor 
in anything for which man is not responsible, but in the very spirit 
of man himself. That man is a fallen creature is not the statement 
of a foolproof answer to problems; it is the statement of a mystery— 
the mysterious presence of evil in the spirit of man from which he 
needs deliverance. Now while it is of great importance to acknowl- 
edge the evil in the spirit of man, it is also of great importance not to 
exaggerate and misapply the fact of its presence. We must insist that 
man the sinner can do many good things and can develop his power 
to do good things. 

The doctrine of original sin does not set precise limits to the good- 
ness of man. It asserts that there are limits, but it fully admits that 
these limits can vary considerably. Any presentation of the Chris- 
tian teaching about sin which inculcates despair—denying that there 
is any goodness in man at all—is utterly wrong. The Church is not 
anxious that the life of non-Christian man should be at its worst. 
Whether men acknowledge Christ or not, they are meant to live a 
good life and they can develop and maintain their goodness. 

What the Christian teaching about man must insist on is that the 
best human goodness is not free from the evil in man’s spirit, and 
that from this evil man needs deliverance. At all time the evil in 
man’s spirit means poverty of character. To so many people the 
higher reaches of personal relationships are utterly unknown, and the 
possibilities of truthfulness, trustworthiness, trust, generosity, and 
sacrificial living for others, are something which they have never 
thought of as belonging to real life. Within the limits set by public 
order and social convention, the meaner aspects of human nature 
often ride unchecked, and pride, envy, malice, cruelty, tyrannical 
and spiteful use of power over others reign unhindered, taking toll of 
that fellowship which should govern human relations. 

At all times also the evil in man’s spirit means frustration of the 
full meaning of community life—the development of a corporate 
selfishness on the part of different sections which prevents under- 
standing, fair dealing, and a harmony of service. At times the cumu- 
lative effect of all this evil rises to monstrous heights of social inertia, 
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social corruption, tyranny, and war. Even when the evil in man’s 
spirit is not erupting in any striking cataclysm, the Christian faith 
insists that we are too easily content with a level of living below the 
real need and possibility, and one which contains positive evils which 
we are too afraid, too helpless, or too blind to denounce. 

But Christian faith is not primarily concerned with man’s sin, but 
with man’s new life in Christ. The deepest and most abiding need 
of man is for the cleansing of his spirit. It is difficult, however, for 
him to admit that. Confession is not something that comes easily 
to man. It comes hard because it humbles his pride. It is only 
when we see the presence of One to whom we belong but of whom 
we are unworthy, that we can truly confess. 

So the Church calls man to know both the grace of God and the 
pit from which God’s grace has delivered him by accepting the cov- 
enantal relation of grace in Jesus Christ. “This involves the personal 
committal of faith to Jesus Christ as Lord. The heart of the Gospel 
isa personal relation, and without the engagement of mind and will 
and affection in the cause of Christ, his transforming power cannot 
take effect. The psychological processes of this commital of faith 
may vary considerably, but the result must be there, whatever the 
way by which it is reached. ‘The words “‘self-surrender” and ‘‘new 
birth” represent something essential in the full stature of man. The 
way to full manhood lies in accepting the lordship of Christ. 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 


Yet our personal relation with Christ is not an isolated one. We 
come in Christ into the fellowship of his people. Indeed it is prob- 
ably the fellowship of Christ’s people which has brought us into per- 
sonal relation with Christ. And the fullness of our personal relation 
comes from so identifying ourselves with the meaning of the life of 
the Church that its distinctive witness lays a deepening hold upon the 
unconscious assumptions as well as the conscious thinking of our 
lives. The covenant of Christ with the individual is within the cove- 
nant with his Church. 

But the life of the Church is not an end in itself. ‘The Church 
must hold to its distinctive life. It must reject the control of powers 
that would leave it unable to obey the wi:l of Christ in its life. It 
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must in its worship proclaim the living God and bring all life captive 
tohim. It must claim liberty to preach and teach, to evangelize, and 
toconvert. But it remains the agent of God’s love for the world, and 
it must always look beyond its own borders to the whole of mankind. 
The Christian doctrine of man is not concerned simply with the sal- 
vation of a few but with the corporate salvation of humanity through 
the people of God. However the world may deride or be indifferent 
to the Church, the Church must always care for the world, and must 
desire passionately that all men everywhere should be saved and made 
one body in Christ. Yet this can only happen if the whole member. 
ship of the Church accept their responsibility for the obedience of 
the Church to its Lord in the winning of humanity to the purpose of 
God. 

Man is created and redeemed in Christ Jesus. Apart from Christ 
his very humanity suffers perversion and decay. What the world 
needs from the Church then is the fearless proclaiming of the mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ crucified and risen, the Saviour of the world. 
This Christ is present with us to warn and to comfort, to judge and 
to bless, all the days of our earthly pilgrimage, though we shall not 
know his full meaning until we are cleansed from all sin and see him 
face to face in his eternal Kingdom. But even so, the power of his 
eternal victory is available here and now to enable us to do his will 
and to exhibit the traces of his presence in our lives. 


II 


If, now, in the light of this understanding of Christian man, we ask 
whether Christian man ought to be afraid, the answer is clearly “yes” 
and “no.” In some ways the Christian faith sets man free from fears 
which are quite unnecessary and which only do harm; in other ways 
the Christian faith stimulates fears which are necessary to true spit- 
itual well-being. Christian man ought to be afraid of God, and this 
fear is a minor but necessary element in the acceptance of God as 
Lord of life. Christian man ought to find in his faith deliverance 
from the unnecessary but crippling fears which sap the spiritual en- 
deavor of man and serve no useful purpose. Christian man ought 
also to be driven by his faith to have a more acute fear than other men 
of the consequences of moral evil in God’s universe, but this fear 
should be primarily a spur to action, and, in any case, is to be held 
within the confident certainty of God’s victory in Christ. 
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Christian man ought then, in some sense, to be afraid of God. It 
must at once be affirmed that this is the smallest element in man’s true 
response to God. If fear is the dominant element, then the whole 
relationship has been perverted. Man’s true response to the redeem- 
ing action of God in Christ is to be “lost in wonder, love and praise.” 
In wonder, because we are privileged to be sharers in a mystery whose 
fullness of positive meaning is too amazingly rich for us ever to mas- 
ter fully; in love, because the grace of God poured out on our behalf, 
seeking the stubbornly recalcitrant heart of man down the centuries, 
js not content until our inner affection responds to his; and in praise, 
because in rejoicing over the amazing greatness of God man at last 
comes to his full stature. Here, in wonder, love, and praise, must be 
the heart of our true response to God. 

And yet the element of fear, though it must be kept minimal, must 
be there if the relationship is to be realat all. “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom” (Prov. 9: 10), we read in the Scriptures. 
The word translated ‘“‘fear’’ has, of course, a wider range of meaning 
than our modern word, but it is a mistake to exclude the notion of 
fear altogether. Mr. E. M. Forster in his book, Aspects of the Novel, 
said of the fact that the novel tells a story, ‘““That is the fundamental 
aspect without which it could not exist. That is the highest factor 
common to all novels, and I wish that it was not so, that it could be 
something different—melody, or perception of the truth, not this low 
atavistic form.’’ ‘To some extent we may draw an analogy here with 
the element of fear in our approach to God. It is a “low, atavistic” 
element, and though not in fact the highest element, it is necessary 
for our response to be real. 

Fear has a place in our response to God, in signifying the shock of 
our awareness of God’s great reality confronting us, and the shock of 
our unworthiness confronted by God’s holy love. Where these are 
not present, the reality of God’s existence is not taken seriously. 

Men and women have been widely familiar with the scriptural 
phrases: “Prepare to meet thy God. . . .” “We must all stand before 
the judgment seat of God.” These words have had strange, indeed 
bizarre applications, but they are important in man’s true relation 
with God. Real life is meeting, and unless we meet with God this 
universal presence is less than real for us. Unless meeting with God 
kindles in us the same kind of emotional tension as that produced by 
being interviewed by a committee for an important appointment, or 
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by having to address a large gathering on an issue of some magnitude, 
or meeting some person of very great distinction, are we really meet- 
ing with God? 

Unless we have in relation to God the same kind of fear that we do 
have of our wife or husband if we have to confess something that is 
shameful in our conduct, then God is not real to us as a living person. 
While God is not of the same order as a stone or a chair or even a hv- 
man person, unless he is at least as real as that, he is not really there. 
If he does exist for us, there must be an element of tension in adjust- 
ing ourselves to his presence. 

The decline in the belief of a final judgment has done untold harm 
in the slackening of a moral tension that is necessary to true human- 
ity. ‘The belief that though the wicked man might have a very good 
run for his money in the end he would have to give an account of 
himself to God has been a sound preservative of human values. The 
belief that unless he is unfortunate in this life he will never be 
brought to book implies that we do not have to prepare to meet our 
God because there is no one for us to meet. Without fear, there is 
noGod. ‘This is the lowest and least element in our response to God, 
but its presence is necessary for the relationship to be real. 

But if there is a sense in which Christian faith stirs us to a fear of 
God which others do not share, this very fact delivers us from many 
burdensome fears which are only too prevalent among our neighbors 
and fellow-countrymen. 


Fear Him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 

Make but His service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care. 


So Christians have sung; and while we must not expect to find ex- 
act theological distinctions in hymns, the verse expresses the pro- 
found truth that a life centered deep in reverence for God and trust 
in his holy name will be delivered from the unnecessary fears that 
hold so many in bondage. 

The Christian Gospel is a religion of freedom from anxiety. The 
poetry of Matt. 6: 19-34, with its theme of the Heavenly Father 
whose kingdom will deliver us from our slavery to our physical needs, 
and with its recurrent refrain “Be not anxious,” is very near the heart 
of the message of Christ. The very self-abandonment of the Chris 
tian in his trust of God is a powerful instrument of release from clog- 
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ging cares that burden without enriching. And in this the message 
of Christ himself takes up the word of the Psalmist (4: 8), “In peace 
will I both lay me down and sleep: For thou, Lord, alone makest me 
to dwell in safety.” 

John Calvin said that belief in the providence of God meant “grati- 
tude in prosperity, patience in adversity, and a wonderful security 
respecting the future” (Institutes, I. xvii. 7). This security about 
the future is the heart of the matter. The present we are not afraid 
of because it is already here. It is the future which makes us afraid. 
We are afraid about what is going to happen to ourselves, to our 
loved ones, to our country, and to our world. 

Some of this fear is necessary and desirable. It is warning of evil 
which should spur us to action. But much of it is fear of things that 
never happen; much of it is fear which saps our energy of spirit; and 
much of it is fear which makes us react wrongly. If Christians do 
not find in their faith in God a delivering power from over-mastering, 
unnerving, and distorting fear, they have little to say to their fellow- 
men. Such a delivering power does not come from a rosy-colored 
picture of life, but from the belief that whatever the future is like, it 
isin God’s hands, and that God will make his purposes prevail what- 
ever happens to us. 

The Christian, while he shoulders resolutely the burden he is 
called upon to carry and lends a hand to bear the burdens of others, 
finds release and peace in casting upon God the unnecessary burdens 
of life which many heap upon themselves. ‘This is for him not only 
a great and glorious privilege; it is also an inescapable duty, for it is 
a necessary sign that our faith in God is living and active in us. 


Ill 


There are many reasons why this age is an age of anxiety. Funda- 
mentally the chief cause is that we are engaged upon a cultural expan- 
sion and transformation on a vast scale which is so great that it is very 
difficult to see exactly where we are going or where we ought to go. 

This cultural transformation may be said to have two forms and 
one besetting problem. One form is the uprising of depressed na- 
tions who seek for their peoples more material, social, political, and 
intellectual well-being than they ever had before. The other form 
is the attempt to integrate into Western culture the habits, standards, 
and perspectives of pure and applied science. The besetting prob- 
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lem is man’s persistent selfishness and his greed for increasing power. 

This cultural transformation is a vast and difficult enterprise be- 
cause it involves the assimilation of a multiplicity of new ways of 
thinking and acting in a comparatively short space of time. But we 
ought to be able to face it with courage and hope and with equanim- 
ity of mind if our spiritual roots are strong and deep. 

The malaise of our times is due to the fact that we face this task of 
cultural transformation at a time when our religious, moral, and per- 
sonal roots have no depth of earth. Where there is no deep sense of 
a personal trust in God as Saviour and Lord, where there is no abid- 
ing sense of confidence in the standards, achievements, and possibili- 
ties of a way of life embodied in the traditions of our family and local 
community, and where the hopes and endeavors of individuals do not 
rest on a heritage of personal integrity, there is a vacuum in which 
fears proliferate at an increasingly rapid rate. 

Fear creates its own increasingly rapid whirlpool which drains the 
vitality of human life. It starts from that insecurity which comes 
from the absence of true spiritual foundations; insecurity breeds 
fear; fear breeds injustice; and injustice creates new insecurity. And 
the cycle continues unceasingly. It can only be broken by a living 
faith in God and a trusted way of life. The way of life thus trusted 
need not be Christian, but if it is to be fruitful it must be compatible 
with the centrality of Christ, and it will be seen at its best where 
Christ is openly known and trusted. 

Two alternative ways of meeting the problem are being tried on a 
wide scale. One is to trust in a mounting pile of material resources 
as adequate to meet all the demands of life. Spiritual problems are 
ignored in the endeavor after more effective solutions of material 
needs. But this merely postpones the day of reckoning and aggra- 
vates the problem that must be met. The other way of mastering 
the situation is to turn to the psychologist and the sociologist. It is 
to attempt to control our fears by understanding the process of living. 

This second way must be evaluated with care. On the one hand, 
there is no doubt that the psychologist and the sociologist have, 
within strictly defined limits, a highly important task to perform 
which they and they alone can achieve, and which can be of very 
great benefit to mankind. On the other hand, there is a great dan- 
ger of people thinking that we can treat human lives in the same way 
as a small boy trying to grow plants “by pulling them up to see how 
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they are growing.’”” Whatever psychology and sociology can do for 
us they cannot be any substitute for the native energy of living. And 
many of the problems which psychologists and sociologists investigate 
and try to help would not be there at all if men and women had a 
more active faith in the living God and a more thankful acceptance 
of a trusted way of life. Recourse to the psychologists and sociolo- 
gists is, in many cases, like locking the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen. 
IV 


We must affirm, then, that Christian man should be delivered by 
his faith from a vast amount of corroding fear which is all too preva- 
lent today. His faith should destroy the fundamental insecurity in 
which fear breeds, and provide that rest and refreshment of spirit 
which can renew our energy and courage so that we drive away false 
fears almost without noticing their existence. 

But there is also a type of fear in relation to human life which 
Christian faith does not dispel, but quickens instead. The supreme 
example of this is to be found in the attitude of our Lord himself. 
He was afraid of the evil that was coming upon his people as they 
themselves were not afraid. So he mourned: “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, which killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold your house is left unto you desolate” (Luke 13: 35). 

This fear comes from a great caring for the purposes of God in 
human life and a sharpened awareness of how these purposes are 
being threatened. It is a fear of what man’s sinful habit of life 
will bring upon him in spite of all God’s patience. It is a fear of 
what the absence of faith in God, the indulgence in uncharitable ways 
of thinking and acting, the active pursuance of evil intentions, do in 
degrading the living tradition of human conduct, even if they do not 
bring about irreparable disaster. 

The absence of this fear comes from a denial of the seriousness of 
sin. People think that though there may be much sinfulness in 
human life, life goes on all the same, and there is no reason to lie 
awake at night afraid of what will happen. So they assume that life 
will always go on much the same whatever the sin of man. This 
easy assumption strikes at the root of our faith in God because it 
assumes that God is as careless and indifferent to moral realities as 
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we are and that he would never awaken us from our comfortable 
security. 

Those who have this fear must see that it springs from caring for 
other people and that it leads to action. All fear indulged in for 
its own sake is bad; this fear, for what the effect of sin may produce 
in human life, must essentially be a spur to action. ‘Those who show 
such fear are tempted to over-emphasize the urgency and the in- 
evitability of the consequences of sin. Yet even this is not without 
its good effects if it helps to bring about an alteration for good in the 
human situation. 

And Christian man, if he is afraid for his fellow man, must hold 
this fear within the joy and peace of the Christian life, and within 
the certainty of the completion of God’s victory in Christ. Fear, 
even desirable and necessary fear, must never hold the center of the 
stage in Christian life. It can only be a by-product of an abiding and 
confident faith. So the Christian, even in the presence of acute fears 
which are a constant stimulus to his sustained endeavor, is never 
mastered by them. At the center of his life there is joy and peace 
in believing. This fear, when necessary, helps to keep him true to 
his service of God and man in the changing endeavors of human life. 

So, then, if we ask: Ought Christian man to be afraid? the answer 
must be “‘yes’” and “no.” No—if the fears serve no useful purpose 
in human endeavor, but sap human energy, weaken resolve, destroy 
trust, promote injustice, and are a menace to the freedom and hap- 
piness of mankind. In that sense, “There is no fear in love: but 
perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath punishment; and 
he that feareth is not made perfect in love” (I John 4: 18). In that 
sense the Christian must not fear as he must not sin. But the answer 
is Yes—if fear serves to quicken our true response to God and our 
neighbor, if it helps to make us aware of the reality of the God who 
meets us with his precious love, and if it helps to quicken and in- 
tensify our urgent and whole-hearted support for ways of living which 
are essential to the well-being of mankind. 





THE BIBLE AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
ON THE MEANING OF LIFE 


By Hans HERMANN Watz* 


I 


HAT does philosophy have to say about the problem of the 

“meaning of life?” We will gain an adequate answer to 

this question only if we conceive it in as general terms as 
possible. Philosophy, like the Bible, rightly defends itself against 
the practice of putting questions to it from any place whatsoever and 
then expecting an answer. Philosophy is concerned primarily not 
with answers bearing on this or that question involved in a particular 
branch of learning, or of human activity; it is concerned rather with 
the procedure of questioning itself. 

We can make this clear by differentiating between philosophy and 
the specialized branches of learning. These begin with a certain 
subject-matter that has been given them, and they then ask methodi- 
cally what is the nature of that subject-matter. Chemistry presuma- 
bly starts with matter; mathematics with counting as a logical activity. 
For every realm of subject-matter which is conceivable there is a spe- 
cial branch of learning possible which discloses the structure of the 
material by means of a methodical examination of the subject-matter. 
The subject-matter may be physical in nature, as in chemistry, or non- 
corporeal, as in algebra. In each instance the branch of learning 
may in the process of self-disclosure also continually re-establish the 
subject-matter with which it deals, as is the case in modern medicine, 
which has come to an ever-deeper understanding of the organic one- 
ness of man; whereas toward the end of the last century it stood, to a 
certain extent, in danger of dissolving itself in chemistry, physics, 
and other natural sciences. 

On the other hand, a branch of learning may in this process of self- 
discipline draw its subject-matter ever and again into doubt, as is 


_*The English translation of this article was prepared by Ernest B. Koenker, Ph.D., of 
Valparaiso University, Indiana, from the German, Bibel und moderne Philosophie tiber den 
Sinn des Lebens, which is a pamphlet published by Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1948. 
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the case in psychology, where at one time the soul seemed threatened 
to be dissolved mechanistically, and at another time to be emptied 
into the immaterial; or law, which continually seems unable to pro- 
tect law as its own subject-matter against the encroachment of cus. 
tom, ethics, power, or logic. Whatever the relation between a 
branch of learning and its subject-matter may be, and however little 
the branch can anticipate the “results” of its work, yet it always pro- 
ceeds from “something given.” 

Philosophy, however, asks about the whole; therefore it definitely 
dare not presume it is dealing with something given. For every 
given quantity can presumably be one thing beside another and can 
therefore increase the total a little. ‘Thus philosophy dare presup- 
pose nothing in the question it puts, as for example, that there is a 
meaning in life and that it need then only seek what this meaning is. 
On the contrary, philosophy must go behind every question that is 
put to it and question this question in order that it may not remain 
with certain aspects of some given data, but seek the whole, and that 
means to begin altogether without preconceived ideas. 

Philosophy has known this ever since there has been any philoso- 
phy. There has been philosophy in the sense described ever since 
the Ionic Greeks in Miletus in the sixth century before Christ. With 
what did they begin? Significantly enough, by asking about the be- 
ginning, the “arché.”” It should be carefully noted that in accord- 
ance with their deeper intention they asked about what did not in- 
volve the presupposition of something given, a thing, or a realm of 
matter. To be sure, in their answers they returned again to things. 
Water, earth, and air were such answers, and later fire was also added. 
Anaximander, however, who belongs to this first group of philoso- 
phers, recognized and criticized the materialistic nature of such an- 
swers. He therefore set at the beginning the “apeiron,” the Ground- 
less, the Unconditioned. But he, too, conceived of the beginning in 
temporal terms; in the beginning was the Groundless. Thereby this 
became in his treatment also a thing, even though unknown in a cer- 
tain sense, a chaotic thing, out of which all that is arose. But Hera 
clitus of Ephesus discerned that if philosophy would arrive at the 
whole, it dare not ask about what was at the beginning—thereby it 
would always return to a single thing, but it must ask: “What is it 
that works within everything and binds everything together, that 
unites things and experiences in a whole?” His answer ran: “That 
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which harmoniously pervades things and events which are caught up 
in continuous change is the ‘logos,’ or reason.” Thereby Heraclitus 
did philosophy the same service which Socrates did later, which Duns 
Scotus did in the Middle Ages, and later also Kant, and which is be- 
ing done for it today by existential philosophy. 

Philosophy is concerned with the whole of the world and of life. 
Now one can attempt to conceive of the whole when he asks about the 
beginning and in the same way about the end—the goal, the destiny, 
the “telos” of the Greeks. As is well known, philosophy since Aris- 
totle has often done this. Beginning and end are then the two 
clamps, with the help of which one attempts to lift the whole. 
Therefore philosophy asks, as in the case of Nicolai Hartmann today, 
about the original derivation and the destination—therefore the final 
end—of every occurrence, of every thing, circumstance, and condi- 
tion. 

This concern about beginning and end, and therefore about the 
structure of events, is philosophically not only permissible but neces- 
sary. And yet philosophy must then once again admit that it has, 
with this concern about beginning and end, not fulfilled its design. 
For even when philosophy feels it has found its original beginning 
or its final end, the whole escapes it. For at best it has then only 
found a thing, matter, relationship, or classification, which simply 
stands beside other things, matters, or relationships, and therefore 
increases the volume of what is known, but it is not the whole which 
renders everything, known and unknown, conceivable as a unit. 
For in this manner of approach there always remains a further ques- 
tion which draws into question what had been previously discovered. 
Such is the case with the principles discovered by the thinkers of 
Miletus, water, air, and the groundless. Here one can always go 
back a step and ask why water, the groundless, or Hartmann’s multi- 
plicity of classifications. 

Other philosophers have taught that the goal, the destination of 
all being and becoming, is the fully-developed human personality 
or the fully-developed society, pure democracy, or the classless and 
stateless society, or, as with Hegel, the absolute self-consciousness of 
the spirit. But here, too, the question still remains regarding the 
necessity or value of the human personality, of the fully-developed 
society, or the self-consciousness of the spirit—what is the greater 
whole which they serve and what is their final destiny? In this fatal 
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impasse of philosophy the thinkers previously mentioned, from Hera- 
clitus to Heidegger, have risen and have always cried to the philoso- 
phy of their time: “You are questing erroneously.” To be more 
exact: “You, man and philosopher, are asking about the right thing, 
about the whole, but you are seeking it in the wrong direction. Your 
quest has the false direction of being oriented toward things regard- 
ing whose beginning and end you seek. In reality, however, the 
whole is not something which you can find, like a completed thing 
standing outside yourself. Rather, indeed, you as a man with your 
question about the whole belong to the whole; in fact, the riddle of 
the whole lies precisely therein that you ask about the whole. In 
order that you may be able to ask about it at all, you must already 
know something about the whole, at least as much as someone knows 
about something he has lost. Otherwise one could not seek it. 
Whence do you know something of the whole, when it nowhere pre- 
sents itself visibly to you among things, in external matters?” With 
the placing of this question the Copernican revolution in philosophy, 
as it is called in the case of Socrates and Kant, has been accomplished, 
that is, a turning in the opposite direction. Things are no longer 
examined, but the question is put as to the search for the whole, 
whence it came and what its nature is. 

The question about the whole is always put by men. Thus the 
interest of philosophy has always turned, in the thinkers mentioned, 
away from things toward men, to the person asking about the whole. 
So Socrates was concerned with the “‘gnothi sauton,” the “Know thy- 
self.” Thus Heraclitus was concerned with the “logos,” with Rea- 
son, rather than with the simple examination of nature; the Nomi- 
nalists with Duns Scotus were concerned with the will as the kernel of 
man rather than with the immaterial being of Thomism. Kant was 
concerned with the knowing subject rather than with physics or un- 
critical metaphysics. Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, to name only a few, 
are concerned with existence rather than with philosophical systems. 
In every instance the Copernican revolution is accomplished. 

The case of philosophy, however, is different from that of the astro- 
nomical picture of the world. In the latter, Copernicus once intro- 
duced the shift from the earth as center to the sun as center. This 
knowledge, gained at the expense of bitter conflict, is assured and 
need not, yes, cannot, be won again. The result of this revolution 
has become the common property of human knowledge. It can, 
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indeed, be broadened and presented in wider relationships which 
were unsuspected by Copernicus, but it can never be made as though 
it had never been. 

Why did not Heraclitus or Socrates introduce once-and-for-all the 
corresponding revolution in philosophy, so that later philosophy 
would only have to build on it, without having to introduce time and 
again a Copernican revolution? ‘The remarkable thing in this con- 
nection is that we surmise on the basis of what is to be sure a ques- 
tionable source, that Socrates was familiar with Heraclitus. Duns 
Scotus knew Heraclitus and Socrates; Kant studied these predecessors 
carefully; Heidegger has written books on Duns Scotus as well as on 
Kant, and his book on the latter is not second in philosophical im- 
portance to his major systematic work, Sein und Zeit. Now why, in 
spite of this knowledge, has each of the men named introduced anew 
the great revolution in philosophy and always hurled the same charge 
against his predecessors, that they quested in the wrong direction, 
namely, in the direction of things, physical or metaphysical? 

The reason for this lies locked deep in the nature of philosophy 
and indeed forms its real differentiation from the special sciences. 
The special sciences ask about things; if a thing is disclosed or known, 
then something determined is established once-and-for-all. What 
has been determined can be entered, when it has been confirmed, as 
a receipt in the account-book of human knowledge. Now unques- 
tionably the historic inquiry in philosophy has produced results 
which, like valuable goods, enrich the wealth of mankind. Since the 
time of Heraclitus we know something about reason which men did 
not previously know. ‘Thereby Heraclitus has become one of the 
founders of logic. Since Socrates we know some new things about 
the mind and human conduct; thus Socrates has become one of the 
great stimulators of the study of psychology, ethics, and pedagogy. 
The case of Duns Scotus is similar. Kant, finally, has given us some- 
thing on the nature of knowledge which cannot be lost. So the 
history of philosophy has in fact brought mankind rich returns which 
can compare favorably with the returns of other branches of learning. 

But the essential thing in philosophy, indeed, the nature of philoso- 
phy, does not lie in its returns. The nature of philosophy consists 
not in its results, but in the process of pursuing philosophy. One 
can, Kant says in his lectures on logic, not learn philosophy, because 
there is no such thing as that; at best one can learn to pursue philoso- 
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phy. In this task one person cannot present himself as the repre. 
sentative of another. Here no one can appeal to authorities or re. 
sults. Here everyone must begin for himself. And where is he to 
begin? Precisely at the beginning; for to pursue philosophy means, 
as we saw above, to proceed from nothing that is given. “That which 
is given in earlier philosophical endeavor is always already a thing 
and by that very fact not the whole about which philosophy is con- 
cerned. For what can be presented or re-presented as the product 
of the endeavor of earlier philosophers is such a thing or store of 
things. ‘Therefore it is no coincidence that special branches of learn- 
ing have followed upon results aimed at by certain philosophers, e.g,, 
psychology and sociology. ‘These fields belong only indirectly to 
true philosophy, since indeed they arose from the work of philosophy 
but have become to a certain extent factual material through sepa- 
ration in the process of pursuing philosophy, and they demand then 
their own specialized treatment. Thereby it is made clear that the 
concern in these instances is not simply for the whole. 

This process of establishment and, associated with this, the separa- 
tion of products of philosophical endeavor, necessarily extends to the 
aforementioned central theme of philosophy as this is conceived in 
terms of a Copernican revolution. They wished, as we have seen, 
to ask not about things, but about the possibility of their own question 
regarding the whole. ‘Thereby they were led to man as the one who 
asks the questions. However, without considering the subject 
further, it is clear that man also can be considered as a thing. In 
so far as certain things may be said about his external self, such as 
his body, or about his inner self, such as his mind or his spirit that 
will be true in general, man is indeed in this philosophical sense a 
thing. In order to get away from ‘“‘man the thing” Heraclitus spoke 
of reason, Duns Scotus of the will. Both, for their part, accomplished 
the Copernican revolution by this manner of expression. How- 
ever, if one now takes reason or will as a completed end-product of 
their philosophizing, one has once again arrived at a “thing.” We 
can make that clear in this very simple manner, by pointing to the 
fact that we say: just as we have a body, so we have a reason, a will, etc. 
What we can have is in this sense a thing, something from which we 
can distinguish ourselves, and therefore something which is not 
ourselves exclusively. 

Now we can understand without difficulty what modern philosophy 
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-not only in the narrow, academic sense of existential philosophy— 
understands by existence. We can say: Existence is that which I 
cannot have, as mind, subjective states of emotion, reason, will, o1 
feeling, but what Iam. ‘That from which I cannot remove myself, 
even in thought, but which manifests itself as I myself when I say: 
I have a feeling, or a thought—that is existence. Indeed, idealistic 
philosophy, too, knew that it was a matter, as they said, simply of 
the subject. But existential philosophy is of the opinion that this 
subject in idealistic philosophy has already been made into a thing, 
into an object, since one could speak of it without the “existential 
thinker’”” meaning himself, as Kierkegaard said. Jaspers remarks, 
“In the very moment wherein I make myself into an object, I am 
at the same time more than an object, namely, the creature that is 
able to objectify itself in this manner.” 

I can, therefore, not speak about existence as about something 
completed. For while I am speaking about existence, I exist. Iam, 
however, not over against my existence, so that I am able to speak of it 
—but I am im my existence. Or much better, I am my existence, 
which is not complete, not at my disposal, is not a thing, as long as 
I exist at all. Even though in death I cease to exist, there too my 
existence is no completed thing. For it has ceased to be my existence; 
and for others what is left over of my existence—my corpse or my 
outward or inner life’s course which may be reviewed at a glance— 
is simply a thing, perhaps the “result” of my life, but thereby cer- 
tainly no longer existence. 

From this follows the strongly underlined aversion to a philosoph- 
ical system on the part of existential philosophy, especially in the 
philosopher Grisebach, and as a consequence of this, the fact that 
this philosophy is so unusually difficult to present. A system in the 
sense of a closed, integrated, structural world-view presupposes some- 
thing complete; presentation presupposes in a certain respect distance. 
Existence is, however, neither complete nor something from which 
one can remove himself. Existence can only be lived. Yet this 
sentence dare not with Nietzsche, Bergson, Dilthey, or even Rosenberg 
be understood in the sense that life even to a certain extent can be 
enjoyed in “experience.” Thereby already a distance would again 
be presupposed between the experiencer and the experience. 

Existential philosophy distinguishes itself from all affinity with 
this kind of philosophy of life in that it does not understand “ex- 
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istence” as a final end of passive permission-to-enjoy or right-to-ex. 
perience on the part of the subject, but as an ever new demand-for- 
decision, a necessary act-of-being-challenged by another. If one 
enters into these moments, among which the special act of being 
directed toward death is decisive, then one will state more exactly 
not that existence can only be lived, but that existence cannot be 
presented but can only be “existed.” 

Along with the development of German existential philosophy, 
there has developed in France and, as it seems to me, more and more 
also in America, an interest in the forms of the drama and the novel. 
For these forms exempt from the need for definition, that is, from 
the fixation of boundaries to existence which stands open to all sides. 
Here life can be presented as it transpires and thereby possible ex- 
istence can be pointed out. ‘Thus the decisive thought for all 
philosophy, as we have seen it, of beginning ever and again at the 
beginning comes to strong expression in a play by Thornton Wilder 
which is also of philosophical importance (By The Skin Of Our 
Teeth). 

If someone should tell me that he does not know now what existen- 
tial philosophy is, then precisely that success would be attained which 
existential philosophy seeks, namely, to lead men into a conscious 
state of not-knowing, into a condition of not-being-at-home and of no- 
longer-finding-one’s-way. For existential philosophy demands of 
men in general what we previously reiterated regarding the philos- 
opher, namely that in his “innermost life” he renounce all that is 
given, all apparent securities, all having and possessing, all final 
knowledge and ability-to-dispose of things, and begin entirely anew. 
Yes, that he in seeking after the beginning, after the real, after the 
whole, or, let us say it at last, that in seeking after meaning he be- 
comes convinced that he cannot find meaning, either outside himself 
or in himself, but that in seeking meaning he realizes meaning. 

This realization of meaning in seeking what is not discoverable 
concentrates itself finally in the destruction of this purpose. For this 
destruction is a conscious setting out to be broken, being broken not 
on an agreeable trifle, for existence does not snap on such a thing- 
but to be broken on what is greater and stronger than oneself, on 
something of which one cannot be the master, therefore finally on that 
same great whole about which philosophy inquires, on the meaning 
about which man inquires. That the existing person founders or is 
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broken on this is simply a sign that he is able at all to come into 
contact with that which is greater than himself. 


“How small is that with which we wrestle. 
What wrestles with us, how large it is. 
Should we, more like things about us, 

Be conquered by the great assault, 
How wide and insignificant would we be.” 


Thus Rilke in his own way expresses the important understanding 
of destruction in existential philosophy. He, like the philosophers 
themselves, would refer in this connection to the old story of Jacob, 
whose thigh was put out of joint while wrestling with one greater 
than himself, and of whom the Bible then says: “As a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed” (Gen. 32: 28). 
But such a victory is possible for men only by being destroyed, as a 
noble glass gives its last and most beautiful sound only when it 
shatters in pieces. 


II 


If according to our topic we ask, “How would the Bible answer the 
question about the meaning of life?’’"—the answer could be given very 


briefly. It does not answer it at all, for it does not ask the question. 
Theologians and other Christians, especially sectarians of all kinds, 
have indeed often put to the Bible the question about the whole, by 
which the meaning of life is to be comprehended. But since the 
Bible does not answer it, they themselves must give such an answer, 
and even though they cite many Bible passages, yet it remains their 
own answer. ‘This is usually just as abstract and just as difficult to 
follow as the answer of the philosophers of which we have had a fore- 
taste. God is made into a principle by which the whole, the world 
and life, can be comprehended, perhaps the principle of the single 
efficacious reality, the principle of justice, or the principle of love. 
But since these correspond at neither beginning nor end with real life 
one must undertake the grotesque task of justifying God—theodicy— 
and thereby attempt to solve the problem of suffering or of evil or 
imperfection in the world by means of the operations of weighty 
thought. 

But the God of the Bible is not the whole or the principle of the 
whole about which the philosophers inquire. The God of the Bible 
is (within the framework of the philosophical manner of expression 
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used here) in contradistinction from the “God of the philosophers” 
(Pascal), altogether a single being, rather a single person. Indeed, 
he is for the Bible not something on hand in the sense of a thing with 
which I need have nothing to do so long as I wish to have nothing 
to do with it. But God isa Thou who confronts me as an individual 
when and where he pleases, actually and very personally, as two in- 
dividuals confront one another. Here in the Bible God speaks with 
me and tells me his will and shows me my disobedience to his will. 
And—always when and where it pleases him—he declares to me his 
forgiveness, and this in spite of my sin, that is, my separation from 
him; he takes me close to him and speaks to me, as a mother speaks 
to her children, and holds me by the right hand and guides me 
through the dark valley, through all the dark valleys of my life, and 
also through the last valley of this life when dying. And he promises 
me that even there he will not let me go, rather, even though my body 
decays, my soul vanishes and my spirit dies, yet he is still living and 
because of his continued life will snatch me out of death to new life. 

That is so plain that the simplest child can comprehend it and 
so colossal that the most learned mind cannot explain it. By the 
nature of the case it is not possible to explain it, for explanation 
means to deduce the unknown from what is known. But here where 
God is involved nothing is known by which he can be explained. 
We can only know about him in so far as he himself makes himself 
known. We have no introduction to him if he does not present him- 
self to us. So we are not in the situation of those who can dissect 
and explain something which lies before them like a thing. The 
thing does not run away and the expounder can begin with his work 
when it pleases him. But by a personal encounter we must be “all 
ears,” in order that when the Other tells us his name it does not 
escape us. 

Now since the Bible is concerned with this personal encounter with 
God, this meeting with him, and not with the clarification of the 
world with the help of the principle “God,” therefore the question 
about the meaning of life is not asked and not answered. The Bible 
is a book on history and not a book on philosophy. It reports the 
acts of God, as Caesar in his book De bello Gallico reports on his acts 
in the Gallic War. Thereby nothing is expounded, but something is 
communicated. To express it in other terms: The Bible is not con- 
cerned with the meaning of life, but it is concerned with life itself. 
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The meaning of life—that is a question regarding something general, 
the whole. Life itself, and we know it by our being alive, is always 
something particular. We do not live life in itself, but we live while 
experiencing, suffering, or doing this or that special thing. Where 
there is real life, unmediated and in its fullness, there the question 
about the meaning of life ceases to be put, as thirst ceases when one 
has drunk—and therewith all the expounding and deliberation con- 
nected with a long, hot journey. 

The Johannine Christ says to his disciples, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly” 
(John 10: 10); “because I live, ye shall live also” (John 14: 19). He 
does not mean thereby only a future life; “He that heareth my word, 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life” 
(John 5: 24). The heathen are those who with their minds seek 
in vain after life, since they know nothing of God and are therefore 
far from that life which has its center in God (Eph. 4: 17f.). But 
where Christ is preached, there the “‘word of life” is heard (Phil. 
2: 16), there the people triumph in the fulfillment of life—“‘O death, 
where is thy sting!” (I Cor. 15: 55). Thus the great theologian of 
the early church, Irenaeus, could venture the statement, “Gloria 
dei vivens homo,” it is God’s honor and joy that man should live. 

All this has absolutely nothing to do with philosophy and the 
asking of philosophical questions. The man who knows of this 
encounter with God, one whom God has confronted, has therewith 
neither an exposition of the world, nor can he give a generally valid 
answer regarding the meaning of his own and all other lives. He 
knows only that God has spoken to him as a Thou, and this confronta- 
tion is so decisive for him that the question regarding heaven and 
earth, as Psalm 73 calls the philosophical question, retreats into the 
background. 

But now we must direct our attention toward the consequences for 
the actual life of those people whom God has encountered in this 
manner. If we enquire in the Bible we will acquire information 
which, at least formally, closely resembles what we learned of the 
attitude required by existential philosophy. At the entrance to this 
whole realm of questions stands the fundamental statement: “Who- 
ever seeks to preserve his life as a possession will lose it; but whoever 
is ready to lose it will make it alive” (Luke 17: 33, translated as 
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literally as possible from the Greek original). So also here the state- 
ment is binding: The fulfillment of life, true, real life is possible only 
through destruction, through the forfeiture of one’s own life. The 
abandonment of one’s own life becomes concrete in the demands of 
love, by which man is called, “‘with his whole heart, his whole soul, and 
his whole strength” ever anew and ever not for himself, but for God 
and for his neighbor, to be at hand, to give himself, yes, to give 
himself away. 

All are indeed called to real life, but usually men are in no way 
ready for the abandonment of their own life. For the natural man 
seeks by all possible means to secure his personal life. For “wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat: because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it’ (Matt. 7: 13f.). The Bible recognizes as does existential philos- 
ophy that man has only the choice of remaining in his own small 
hollow world of vital impulses and activity, or of venturing forth 
from this world of nothingness and thereby setting out upon the 
unknown. This unknown on which man destroys himself as in ex- 
istential philosophy is for the Bible not an It, the fullness of meaning, 
or however one might wish to call it, but it is a holy will, a Thou, 
who addresses and answers me. Thus man is called out of mean- 
inglessness, or as the Bible says, out of the world, and is made to stand 
before the face of the living God. But here the statement is per- 
tinent: “Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips” (Isaiah 6: 5). Not as the weaker on the stronger, or as the 
smaller on the greater is man broken on the God of the Bible, but as 
the sinner on the Holy One. So seriously does the Bible take man 
that he does not destroy himself on his nature, which is indeed weak 
and small, but about which he can do nothing; but he is broken in his 
personal responsibility before a God who demands an account. 

Here existential philosophy reaches its conclusion, for in it man is 
destroyed by his natural finitude, witnessing, indeed, in his destruc- 
tion to the infinite. In the Bible, on the other hand, things now 
really begin. For God does not will that the sinner die, but that 
he turn and live. Therefore the holy God meets man as the good 
shepherd who follows the individual into the thorny underbrush of 
his particular lost estate; and, when he has found him, “he lays him 
on his shoulder rejoicing” (Luke 15: 5). At the infinite, man must 
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shudder—that the Bible, too, knows. But God has sought us men as 
a man, that we might live in his presence. That is the message of 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, indeed, our former wretched life, which was more a longing 
for life than real life, does not loom as a final matter. Thus the 
statement can be made of persons in the Bible, as of Paul: “yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2: 20). This “I,” however, about 
which the whole life of the natural man revolves, is deprived of its 
power; it is pushed into the background until it completely dies. But 
life is drawn into union with the central structure which revolves 
about Christ, and from thence it receives ever new impulses, ever new 
activity. Not that this new activity means a greater vitality of human 
existence. ‘The life of a person who is thus called out is not a visibly 
richer life than that of other men. His life, so it is stated in one 
passage (Col. 3: 3), is hidden with Christ in God, while human life 
goes on here under its ordinary human conditions, sometimes great 
and rich, more often wretched and poor enough. But his real life 
is finally not affected, even though the outer man die (II Cor. 4: 10). 
For the meaning of life is no longer found in this life—which along 
with its inwardness is seen in its outward, visible character, condi- 
tioned by circumstances—but on the contrary is found in the origin- 
ally-alive, hence “existential” union with God, a union which may not 
be imperiled and is indestructible, since God, and not we ourselves, 
sustains it. 

III 


Now that we have heard both philosophy and the Bible on the 
question of the meaning of life, the problem of the reconcilability or 
irreconcilability of the two conceptions remains: Do not Christian 
faith and philosophical thought basically exclude one another? 

One must answer this question in the affirmative if one admits 
that two concurrent undertakings are involved here. To the same 
question, that regarding the meaning of life, philosophy and Christian 
faith give, indeed, a different answer. One can then hold only one 
answer to be true and the other false. On the contrary, however, we 
have stated: The question regarding the whole, with which philos- 
ophy is concerned, is not placed by the Bible and not answered. 
Philosophy puts the questions and seeks to clarify; the Bible witnesses 
and testifies. Consequently the point of departure is so different in 
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each case that faith and philosophy need not mutually exclude one 
another. Expressed in the language of logic that means: The opposi- 
tion between the two is a contrary and not a contradictory. It is 
an opposition of a completely different mode of expression, but not 
an opposition of mutual exclusiveness. 

Is it not required of faith, according to the Bible, that we hold to 
the sharpest aversion to all philosophy? This opinion supports it- 
self on certain Bible passages in which the wisdom of this world is 
characterized as foolishness before God (for example, I Cor. 1: 19 ff; 
3: 19; Col. 2: 8). In such statements the Bible challenges the idea 
that philosophical wisdom has any meaning whatsoever for the rela- 
tionship between man and the living God. In the moment that 
philosophy presumes to reach God by way of the steps of its knowledge 
or to rise to him by any means whatsoever it makes itself ridiculous, 
just as the builders of the tower of Babel made themselves ridiculous 
through their presumption that they should be able to reach or sup- 
plant God by their tower (Gen. 11). That is the meaning of the ex- 
pression, “It is foolishness before God.” All passages of this sort in 
the Bible direct themselves against a very definite philosophical pre- 
sumption with which Paul had to deal in his congregations, especially 
that at Corinth. The Bible holds fast to, and Paul carries on a 
vehement fight for, the understanding that God encounters man— 
whom he will encounter—and that neither virtue nor ethical perfec- 
tion, neither philosophical knowledge nor human understanding 
should be taken as a presupposition before God will meet man. In 
testimony to this freedom, this unconditional working of God, Jesus 
thanks the Father that he has not revealed the Gospel to the wise and 
prudent, but that he has revealed it unto babes (Matt. 11: 25). Yes, 
indeed, the Bible sees clearly that philosophical knowledge is not only 
no presupposition for, but is often a hindrance to, this meeting of 
man with God. It is a hindrance when the philosophically-wise 
man is, as Isaiah (5: 21) expresses it, “wise in his own eyes, and 
prudent in his own sight.’”” Thereby a man closes himself up in an 
iron-clad manner within himself and is thus no longer open for meet- 
ing his fellow man or for meeting God. This attitude of self-direc- 
tion is yet no more necessarily bound up with philosophical know!- 
edge than with any other human capacity or activity. We must hold 
to the view that the true philosophical attitude rejects this closing of 
oneself, this desire to make oneself secure, this presumptuous knowl- 
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edge about everything, and that it would rather lead men to surrender 
their own selves. Whether, indeed, they can attain to this in a final 
sense is another question. From the point of view of the Bible 
one must say that only God himself can free man from man’s own 
enslaved condition. 

If the real pursuit of philosophy and Christian faith, viewed in the 
proper sense, do not exclude one another, yet it must be asked in 
conclusion: From the point of view of Christian faith is a definite 
philosophy demanded? ‘The answer is: Yes and No. 

No—that would contradict the conception of philosophy. For it 
is thereby never real philosophy, if it represents definite viewpoints, 
if it chooses a definite manner of expression, or if it envisions definite 
products of its activity. ‘Thus it never exhausts itself in a single 
philosophical system—also never in one derived in this or that manner 
from the Bible. Rather, genuine philosophy exists only where it is 
pursued freely, that is, where in an unfettered manner it asks about 
beginning and end and unhesitatingly places in question the phil- 
osophical question itself about beginning and end. 

Yet from the point of view of Christian faith this or that particular 
expression of philosophy may be impossible. That brand of philos- 
ophy is impossible which has established itself within itself, which 
speaks about God as about a fact, and is no longer ready to permit 
something to be said to it or to have itself placed in question. Briefly, 
from the point of view of the Christian faith every philosophy is im- 
possible which is no longer in the real sense philosophy. For real 
philosophy admits its lack of knowledge and holds itself open for the 
sake of the whole. 

Yes—for there is a pursuit of philosophy by Christians which proves 
itself in this that it permits itself to be placed in question in a more 
radical sense than all other philosophy. This philosophy pursued 
by Christians must be ready at every moment to permit its direction 
to be turned away from itself, as Abraham was willing to go out from 
his kinsmen into a completely new land, to permit itself to be bound 
and led, like the aged Peter, whither it would not go. It must commit 
itself to a freedom—in delivering itself up as demanded by the phil- 
osophical question—which is impossible outside the Christian faith, 
and at the same time it will take a joyous view of its own affairs, 
which is impossible outside the faith. It must permit the perversity 
of our human questioning and the nothingness of our designs, even 
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of our philosophical designs, too, to stand in judgment over itself. 
Thereby it will at the same time be led away from the question of the 
meaning of life and will be led to the fountain of life, where the 
riddles of life which oppress us will perhaps not be solved, but dis. 
solved as salt in water, or evaporated like drops of water in the sun. 
Where that happens there occurs in philosophy, which tends to be 
wrapped up within itself and to destroy itself, a proclamation which 
points to something beyond itself. In this way Augustine and 
Bonaventura, Jacob Béhme and Otinger, Pascal and Kierkegaard 
pursued philosophy. 





FAITH AND FREEDOM IN 
EXISTENTIALISM 


A Study of Kierkegaard and Sartre 


By Davin E. Roserts 


I 


HE term “existentialism” has become one of the common 

words in the contemporary theological and philosophical vo- 

cabulary, and yet it is used in so many different ways as to make 
for confusion and ambiguity. Sometimes it is employed so broadly 
as to stand for virtually any attitude where serious personal concern 
isinvolved. Sometimes it is employed so narrowly as to be identified 
with only one version of existential philosophy, such as Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s. Admittedly the sort of thinking which the word stands for 
is difficult to define because most existentialists are deliberately un- 
systematic; and since they place enormous stress upon the fact that 
their reflections grow directly out of personal experience and strug- 
gle, it might not be unfair to say that there are as many versions of 
existentialism as there are existentialists. 

Nevertheless there are certain traits which all of them have in 
common. ‘They are anxious to safeguard and to develop the inner 
freedom of the individual person. ‘They declare, in one way or an- 
other, that man can come to terms with reality only through coming 
to terms with himself. Therefore they are opposed to hyper-intel- 
lectual, detached approaches to philosophy. They are opposed to 
any system which abstracts from the hopes and fears of the individual 
or which attempts to fit man into some sort of impersonal schematism, 
whether the schematism be the operation of natural law according to 
science or the operation of logical law according to Hegel. So far 
as man’s social relations are concerned, virtually every exponent of 
existentialism has had some prophetic things to say about the perils 
of mass-mentality. The achievement of true selfhood is seen as in- 
volving a capacity to endure isolation, a willingness to suffer for the 
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sake of creativity, a readiness to defy group pressures whenever they 
tend to make man a cog in a machine. 

These various concerns are sometimes summarized by saying that 
existentialists give priority to the subjective over the objective. The 
statement is true, but it is easily misunderstood. In ordinary lan- 
guage when we say that someone has given a highly “‘subjective’’ in- 
terpretation, we mean that it is biased, that it pays little attention to 
the evidence, that it fails to abide by the principles of logical thinking, 
etc. Similarly “subjectivism” is sometimes taken to mean that a man 
is so shut up to his own ideas that he is cut off from the truth. But 
when existentialists speak of “subjectivity” they mean something 
quite different. Nor do they deny that objectivity is essential in 
science and logic. Here objectivity means that the truth in question 
can be grasped by any mind which fulfills the requisite conditions, 
and this truth is detachable from the personal process whereby any- 
one appropriates it. “Thus a premium is placed upon what can be 
verified publicly, and whatever is peculiar to the individual, and 
therefore partly incommunicable, is regarded as irrelevant. Accord- 
ingly, objective knowledge of man, in arriving at general principles, 
must be focussed upon characteristics which human beings may have 
in common; it cannot possibly attempt to incorporate the inexhausti- 
ble uniqueness of any individual. Existentialists do not deny the 
validity of such knowledge, but they insist that its exigencies should 
not blind us to the total situation. The inescapable fact is that a 
unique person is the point of departure for every experience and 
interpretation of the world; and the point of return, for all types of 
knowledge, is the existing individual. This fact can be acknowl 
edged without falling into any sort of idealism. The fundamental 
claim of existentialism is simply that since each man knows reality 
only through himself, it is important to recognize that “himself” in- 
volves the whole man and not just the intellect. The import and 
worth of events can be grasped only through a sort of passionate in- 
volvement which objective thinking necessarily avoids. But it is 
precisely these questions of meaning and value which are most mo- 
mentous for philosophy and religion, and here the individual, with 
his commitments and passions, must be taken as the center of refer- 
ence. Instead of offering answers to these questions by means of 
information, propositional truths or axioms, existentialists seek to 
arouse each reader to a realization of the manner in which he plays 
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a role, through what he makes of himself inwardly, in creating an 
answer. ‘To know about the processes of nature and the principles 
of logical thinking is one thing. To achieve and to enter into a 
meaningful human existence is quite another. ‘The former have to 
do with items which are true regardless of our personal beliefs. ‘The 
latter has to do with an inner condition which can only be reached 
through the striving, suffering and deciding of “‘the man of flesh and 
bone.” It is in this sense that existentialists give priority to the sub- 
jective over the objective. 

Here we arrive, however, at a parting of the ways. Despite the 
similarities just mentioned, these writers split into radical versions 
of religious faith and radical versions of nihilism. (To be sure, some 
have attempted to occupy an intermediate position. ‘This is true of 
Karl Jaspers, and if there were space for a longer study this third al- 
ternative would need to be taken into account.) What makes the 
ensuing debate instructive and poignant is that the participants. 
agreeing as they do in many respects concerning the nature of free- 
dom, nevertheless reach diametrically opposed conclusions concern- 
ing its context and implications. They are united in their opposi- 
tion to the two extremes which have dominated philosophical dis- 
cussions of the problem of freedom, namely, a form of determinism 
which is incompatible with responsibility, and a form of indeter- 
minism which is incompatible with the conditioned character of 
human existence. The difficulty, in both cases, is that a theory, 
whereby one tries to deal with freedom as a “something” to be con- 
ceived, has been allowed to take precedence over first-hand acquaint- 
ance with what it is to bea self. The latter involves being one who 
is both responsible and determined. If it is only in the actual living 
out of one’s existence, and in the accompanying awareness of “‘subject- 
hood,” that the two are fused together, we should not be surprised 
that concepts (which ‘‘objectivate” whatever they deal with) cannot 
reconcile the two factors. ‘The sole blunder, which philosophy nev- 
ertheless repeatedly commits, is to assume that if reason cannot bring 
them together by conceptual thinking, they cannot co-exist or be 
reconciled at all. Thus existentialists agree that man is both free 
and enslaved, but the enslavement which they acknowledge and 
which they seek to overcome is of a kind which could only befall free 
beings. This means that they are opposed to any form of deter- 
minism—scientific, philosophical, or theological—which denies that 
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human decision enters essentially into human destiny. ‘They are 
opposed to any interpretation which places the meaning of “my life” 
wholly at the mercy of physical processes, or metaphysical principles, 
or divine predestination. Yet despite this large measure of common 
ground the disagreement among them is so sharp that what a Chris. 
tian like Kierkegaard regards as the highest freedom (namely, recon- 
ciliation with God) appears to Sartre as enslavement to an illusion; 
whereas what Sartre regards as the highest freedom (namely, “the 
choosing of my selfhood’’ despite its groundlessness) Kierkegaard 
would have described as bondage to despair. As a matter of fact, 
he did so describe it a century before Sartre. 


II 


In order to understand this disagreement, let us examine more 
fully what these two writers have to say concerning the relationship 
between faith and freedom. Kierkegaard recognized that man has, 
or better, 7s freedom at every stage of his existence. ‘The three stages 
—aesthetic, ethical, and religious—reflect three different modes which 
might be called sub-moral, moral, and supra-moral freedom. At the 
aesthetic level a man can enjoy treating life as a game, skimming the 
surface, giving free rein to imagination and sensuality, occupying the 
safe vantage point of the spectator. But this sort of freedom turns 
out to be a form of bondage inasmuch as such a man is incapable of 
openness in human relationships and has no sense of direction. His 
refusal to make decisions means that they are made for him—by for- 
tune, impulse, and the passage of time. 

Ethical decision constitutes an indispensable step in moving away 
from this irresponsibility which masks despair. In order to grow up 
spiritually a man must cease regarding the meaning of his life as 
though it could be either lost or found among external events; only 
so can he begin to be more than a puppet of fate and fortune. At 
the same time moral seriousness involves a recognition of the fact 
that the chief problem of human existence, being internal, is a dis- 
ease of the will. Thus the ethical stage is properly transitional, lead- 
ing over into religious faith. We must be clear about the fact that 
Kierkegaard definitely affirms the sort of autonomy which goes hand- 
in-hand with the ethical level. What goodness and obligation mean 
cannot be settled apart from individual decision; a man cannot be- 
come ethical by accepting any demands automatically, whether they 
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be the demands of society or of God. Moreover, although everyone 
is conditioned by factors which he did not create and does not will, 
freedom can be enhanced through a deepened awareness of these in- 
fluences and through incorporating one’s past in the present self for 
which one takes responsibility. But if man is left to his own power, 
every step he takes toward widening his sphere of responsibility at 
the same time deepens his sense of insufficiency. 

At this point Kierkegaard describes the inner conflicts connected 
with conscience and anxiety in a fashion which anticipates both mod- 
ern depth-psychology and modern nihilism. In the middle of the 
“complacent” nineteenth century he, like Nietzsche and Dostoiev- 
sky, gave utterance to the dread of emptiness and spiritual disintegra- 
tion which has become a major theme of twentieth century litera- 
ture and a major fact of twentieth century life. Yet when his 
position is seen from a theological standpoint it is clear that he was 
simply taking his stand with St. Paul, Augustine, and Luther in rec- 
ognizing that man cannot reach reconciliation within himself and 
with reality solely through moral effort. He expresses this by saying 
that although ethics can prepare the way for salvation, by deepening 
awareness of man’s responsibility and insufficiency, it cannot furnish 
salvation. Ideal demands make us aware of our failures, but they 
do not give birth to a new life; whereas faith begins with a historical 
reality—the reality of the new life as seen in Christ—instead of being 
based merely on ideals. 

Therefore the highest form of freedom is not anti-moral but it is 
supra-moral. Such freedom is synonymous with self-acceptance, but 
with a kind of self-acceptance which is utterly different from defiantly 
asserting that I am “quite all right just as I am.” It means, rather, 
that despite real sinfulness I have found forgiveness; because God 
accepts me I am able to accept myself. The ability to choose myself, 
honestly and openly, depends upon a forgiveness which is given to 
me and which I cannot invent. Supra-moral freedom goes hand in 
hand with dependence upon divine grace. 

Both theological and anti-theological writers have often failed to 
reach the delicately poised outlook whereby Kierkegaard is able to 
afirm both divine governance (as he called it) and human autonomy 
without compromising either one. Thus there are forms of the doc- 
trine of predestination which are really incompatible with responsi- 
bility, no matter how cleverly the theologian may try to wriggle out 
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of the dilemma. And there are forms of anti-Christian humanism 
which assert that for the sake of affirming human freedom one must 
deny the reality of God. (N. Hartmann isa good example.) Kierke- 
gaard explicitly affirms autonomy, saying that freedom is rooted in 
a condition of sheer possibility—the possibility of making something 
out of nothing. Here man is like God because he is created in the 
image of God, and freedom means that he has a hand in making him- 
self what he is to become. But it also means that he can negate as 
well as affirm, use his power giddily instead of soberly; he can turn 
toward kinship with Nothingness instead of with God. This condi- 
tion of indeterminate potentiality is a condition of anxiety, and man’s 
“superior” position is so agonizing that he often tries to run away 
from it so as to return to the irresponsible bliss of an animal condi- 
tion. But he cannot really escape; and because of his freedom each 
man is aware that evil desire, sin and guilt spring from himself—de- 
spite all that can truthfully be said about various forms of condition- 
ing. ‘Through freedom and anxiety man falls into inner warfare, 
and he remains in sin and error by a continual forfeiting of what 
would save him. He is autonomous in the sense that he can turn 
toward either God or perdition; but he is not autonomous in the 
sense that he can heal, by freedom alone, the inner conflict which is- 
sues from freedom itself. He cannot solve the problem of his own 
existence by moral effort or by metaphysical speculation. What is 
needed is a regeneration, a rebirth of the individual, and only God 
can literally recreate a soul. The answer to the problem posed by 
freedom is not to be found within freedom itself, but only in a new 
relationship of freedom to its ground. 

It is the skill of Kierkegaard’s analysis of the human predicament 
which gives vitality to his interpretation of Christian faith. His dis- 
cussions of Christ do not proceed by fitting deity and humanity to- 
gether in such a way that the unity of the two natures satisfies the 
requirements of some metaphysical or doctrinal scheme. Rather, 
they grow directly out of the conviction that man can be healed in- 
wardly only through response to a Saviour who reaches the human 
race right where it is, in the midst of finitude, temporality, and sin. 
And such a Saviour can be real only if God is love which, needing 
nothing, nevertheless takes upon itself the burden of mankind’s 
error and guilt in and through an historical act. The faith which 
puts its trust in this act necessarily stands in sharp contrast with philo- 
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sophical knowledge insofar as the latter stakes its hopes on an intel- 
lectual mode of salvation which brings to light the goodness latent 
in man. Philosophy, as so defined, never acknowledges fully either 
the seriousness of the human predicament or the reality of the divine 
initiative. In short, to believe that God became man in Christ, to 
believe that the Eternal entered time, is very different from appre- 
hending any sort of objective truth; for such belief consists of a per- 
sonal relationship with God which can be entered into only through 
penitence and trust. 

This “Christology” is at the opposite pole from trying to prove the 
deity of Christ. One attempt at proof concentrates upon historical 
facts; but Kierkegaard points out that at the most these facts record 
the Master’s claim to be divine, they cannot show that he actually 
was. The other line of argument concentrates upon what it calls 
the “eternal truth” of Christianity, insisting that this is what is really 
important instead of historical events about which we can never have 
absolute certainty. However, what Christ means cannot be grasped 
through knowledge of either historical facts or philosophical truths. 
It can be grasped only through personal response. This is not to 
say that faith can tamper with the historical facts; but it is to say that 
only through personal decision can we deal with the significance of 
the historical events. Therefore even if the theologians could reach 
agreement as to what constitutes orthodox doctrine and even if the 
higher critics could solve all the problems of exegesis, the question 
would still remain: “How can I become a Christian?’”’” And the an- 
swer always involves taking a risk in the face of uncertainty. Noth- 
ing objective can eradicate the risk—not philosophical proofs, nor 
creedal formulae, nor baptism, nor church membership, nor theories 
of Scriptural or Papal infallibility. It is only by a decision in time 
concerning the eternal meaning of life, that I can be related to the 
eternal God as he reveals himself in time. 

Note how Kierkegaard’s description of supra-moral freedom in- 
volves an affirmation of autonomy in one sense, and a renunciation 
of it in another. The individual alone can determine what his re- 
sponse to God shall be; but he cannot determine, by his choice, what 
God’s offer is. At first glance dependence upon divine grace might 
seem like a cheap and easy method; but actually acceptance of the 
Gospel is the most difficult thing in the world because it means an 
acknowledgment of one’s own insufficiency. It means accepting life 
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on God’s terms instead of ours. Unless this difficulty is kept clearly 
in view, Christianity degenerates into magic; it becomes a way of 
escaping the consequences of one’s own folly by shifting the load onto 
Christ. On the other hand, where freedom refuses to return to its 
ground in God, it degenerates into pride. Thus the defiant man in 
Kierkegaard’s Sickness unto Death tries to overcome finitude and 
necessity on his own power; he seeks to create himself according to 
his own specifications. Inasmuch as he is spiritually groundless 
there is no firmness in his character; in any instant he can destroy 
everything he has posited and revolt absolutely. At a deep level 
such a man hates life but resolves to “be himself” in spite of it. This 
means that he wants help, but on his own terms. He does not want 
the humiliation, and the humility, involved in having to accept help 
unconditionally. 

III 


This leads us straight to Sartre’s views where we have an oppor- 
tunity to see what happens when an existential analysis of freedom is 
divorced from faith in God. Sartre maintains that if divine provi- 
dence were real then God would produce men in the way that an 
artisan produces a particular item in accordance with a pre-conceived 
plan. Man would be created with a given “nature,” and there 
would be some sort of fulfillment toward which he must move in the 
process of becoming his true self. In other words, man would not 
be free; for freedom means that man is thrown into existence and 
then finds that he must make himself whatever he is going to become. 
Freedom means that he must create his own values. 

Anxiety accompanies this condition because a man has to go ahead 
with his decisions without the benefit of any extra-human support 
or assurance. Even if a heavenly voice told him what to do, the 
individual would still have to decide whether the voice was divine 
or demonic; and even if there were proof that the voice was divine, 
he would still have to make a decision before anything could be put 
into effect. Human beings must go ahead without justification. 
But they must go ahead, for to hold back merely guarantees that the 
results of inaction will be forthcoming. 

Sartre admits that he is not happy about having to face life with- 
out divine support; and he has no patience with philosophies which 
attempt to claim that there are essential norms of honesty, progress, 
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justice, etc., even though God is unreal. He finds it “very distress- 
ing that God does not exist’’ because this means that anything can 
happen so far as man is concerned. “Man, with no support and no 
aid, is condemned every moment to invent man” (Existentialism, p. 
28). Ideas of God are merely projections which issue from the ten- 
sions and ambiguities of a situation in which man longs for some sort 
of reconciliation between being free and being a thing. Actually 
every man is both a subject and an object, both free and determined, 
but human beings do not find this condition harmonious; instead 
they find it riddled with ineradicable conflict. An object in the 
world coincides with itself perfectly; it simply is what it is. But if 
man could reach this kind of perfect coincidence with himself he 
would cease to be free. He cannot escape his freedom; yet it makes 
him an alien in the world. “God” is simply a name for this ideal 
harmony that all men long for; and since the ideal is intrinsically con- 
tradictory, God does not exist. In longing to be like God, man 
wants to be both himself and the Absolute simultaneously, and be- 
cause this is impossible human life is futile. 

Yet Sartre seeks to construct an ethic in the face of futility. The 
trouble with most ethical theories, he declares, is that they provide 
only general principles. They cannot solve those problems which 
arise when it is possible to have a good motive in turning either direc- 
tion. He tries to solve such problems by saying that we should trust 
the feelings which push us in a given direction. Those who seek to 
follow reason alone are not as free as they think they are; for they 
often fail to carry their whole selves—including their impulses and 
intuitions—into a decision. Furthermore, it is impossible to justify 
an action in advance because until one acts the values in question 
have not come into existence. Hence, the only possible moral judg- 
ment is the one which asks how fully a decision has expressed the 
freedom of choosing oneself. The existing person really determines 
the norms he appeals to; and the kind of man he is impels him toward 
the kind of standards he sets up. He cannot escape responsibility 
for inventing these standards. 

Consequently the only sort of person whom Sartre seems willing 
to condemn is the man who will not face honestly his own motives 
and intentions. What he calls “‘bad faith” is an attempt to run 
away, and to organize life around various forms of self-deception. 
The anti-Semite blames everything upon a scape-goat. The Freud- 
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ian blames everything on his parents and his libido. ‘The Com- 
munist sanctions lies and cruelty as a means to a just social order. 
These are forms of faith, because such people believe their own 
excuses; but they are instances of bad faith. One example which 
Sartre singles out for special attention is “the spirit of seriousness.” 
This attitude pretends that the difference between right and wrong 
has already been settled axiomatically, so that no ethical adventuring 
is necessary. In the secular world this can be seen wherever busi- 
ness men or officials regard certain economic doctrines or rules of 
procedure as so sacrosanct that they must not even be questioned; 
by regarding the operation of a business or a bureau as automatic 
they avoid having to take responsibility. A counterpart of this 
escape from freedom can be found in the religious world wherever 
an individual, by immersing himself in the service of God, avoids 
having to grapple with the problems of life for himself. Here God 
gives all the answers, and in exchange for the specious promise of 
ultimate security, the believer willingly becomes a slave. 

What, then, constitutes “good faith’? Primarily it means being 
lifted out of egotism through the discovery that in wanting freedom 
for myself I must want it for others also. Here action gives a man 
solidarity with allies against the enemies of freedom. So far so good. 
But how does Sartre jump from affirming his own freedom to affirm- 
ing that of others? He has no category of “essential” human nature 
on which to base the assertion that what is good for one man is also 
good for others. And the problem is intensified by the fact that he 
regards the inter-personal situation primarily as one of conflict. 
Other people try to treat me as a thing and my only defense is to 
counter-attack in kind. The phenomenon of love in Sartre’s plays 
and novels is a case in point; for it uniformly impels his characters 
to try to engulf the freedom of the beloved. 

In short he has failed to show how one can move out of the egotism, 
hostility, and nausea which he so perceptively describes, into a rela- 
tionship of genuine community (which he never describes). The 
good for man remains utterly indeterminate because, having no 
ground, it must be invented from one moment to the next. And 
he has no reason to hope for a radical transformation of the human 
race which might make freedom a blessing instead of a curse. 

In a sense he admits all this, and his final word is that there is no 
reason why human life should have appeared on earth at all. Life 
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simply happens, and it remains incurably absurd. He has the cour- 
age to follow the consequences of his atheism to the bitter end. 


IV 


There are, of course, many versions of existentialism other than 
those of Kierkegaard and Sartre. But these two between them throw 
into sharp focus the central issue: Is faith in divine grace the indis- 
pensable condition for entering into “perfect freedom,” or is it an 
illusion which must be renounced for the sake of human integrity 
and courage? Sartre’s atheism must be understood as the rejection 
of a deterministic world-view. He assumes that the reality of God 
would mean that the good for man is already decided regardless of 
what we do with our freedom. But if this were really what belief 
in God must mean, then Kierkegaard would reject it also. Both 
writers affirm that apart from human responses and commitments 
values cannot be actualized at all. But Sartre assumes that since man 
is “on his own”’ in this sense, his values are created and maintained 
in the face of an ontological void; whereas Kierkegaard holds that 
human response and commitment occur in an I-Thou relationship 
which confirms them insofar as they enter into communion with the 
creative and redemptive ground of existence, and shatters them 
insofar as they are alienated from this ground. 

For existentialists, the issue of Void vs. God cannot be settled by 
means of objective arguments and theistic proofs. When he de- 
scribes the leap of faith, Kierkegaard does not suppose that through 
passionate commitment he can make God real; but neither does he 
suppose that he can find out, by some means other than faith, whether 
his ““God-consciousness”’ is one end of a dialogue or a projection into 
nothingness. Yet Sartre seems to assume that since theological be- 
liefs and criteria occur in a consciousness which is “free,” they are 
simply invented by that consciousness. ‘This is almost equivalent to 
saying that he might be convinced of God’s existence if the evidence 
for it could be found apart from man’s freedom and could make its 
impact upon man’s consciousness without calling for commitment of 
any kind. Against him it must be insisted that to say man invents 
whatever he enters into by means of his freedom is one thing; to say 
that man can enter into a living relationship with God only by means 
of his freedom is quite another. 

Both Kierkegaard and Sartre have stared at emptiness and mean- 
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inglessness; both realize that reaching authentic freedom involves 
rising out of externalized, automatic, mass reactions into a sort of 
spiritual solitude. They even agree that the individual cannot es- 
cape responsibility by appealing to “God’s voice,” for Kierkegaard 
stresses the fact that revelation is actualized only where it becomes the 
truth “for me.” Even the historical narratives of the Gospels are 
religiously important only at that point where they lay hold of a 
man’s inwardness; and since God enters history in the incognito of 
“an ordinary man” there are no objective guarantees of Christ’s deity. 
But Kierkegaard holds that the human predicament can be made a 
means of drawing forth ethical and spiritual achievements which are, 
in the end, triumphant; for the dialogue between God’s offer and 
man’s response is real. ‘Through submitting to a course of spiritual 
“education” man can discover divine governance—not by cosmologi- 
cal arguments, but by finding that God grants healing to one who 
marches forward into a deepened awareness of sin, anxiety and de- 
spair instead of running away from it. Therefore from his stand- 
point Sartre’s philosophy is about as sinful as thinking can get be- 
cause it defines freedom as divorced from responsibility before God. 
Surely Kierkegaard is right on this question. In a Christian con- 
text freedom makes sense. Estrangement has to occur if man is to 
become more than an animal; but it may lead to reconciliation on a 
level higher than moral autonomy and legalism. In an atheistic 
context, however, freedom turns out to be an absurd, rotten curse 
which man has to make the best of. Sartre makes falling-into-exist- 
ence the basic evil; and for this there is no cure except suicide. To 
regard sin as the basic evil is much more compatible with human dig- 
nity and with belief in a meaningful world, because if God is real 
and has reveaied himself in Christ, there is a cure for sin. 
Nevertheless Sartre’s influence is in some respects salutary precisely 
because it shows the consequences of his atheism so honestly. Since 
he realizes that man’s combination of creatureliness and god-like 
freedom is an agonizing mystery, he is far ahead of those philosophers 
(whether atheistic or theistic) who pretend that there is nothing 
either agonizing or mysterious about the matter. Since he realizes 
that such sense as man can make of life by himself is not enough, 
even though we cannot expect anything better, he is far ahead of 
those who regard “such sense” as quite enough—because we cannot 
expect anything better. Yet he cannot offer any ground for expect- 
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ing the radical transformation of man, passing from hostility to com- 
munity, which he so earnestly desires. And despite some not ignoble 
ethical insights, he cannot specify what moral evil violates, namely, 
a given dignity of man which does not depend solely upon man’s 
creating it. Ina word, he needs the belief in grace which he rejects, 
if his description of the highest freedom is not to remain merely a 
poignant vision of something that he knows cannot come true. 


V 


Some commentators hold that the present outcome of existential- 
ism in Sartre should be sufficient warning against this mode of think- 
ing asa whole. They assume that if one starts along Kierkegaard’s 
route, laying bare the sources of anxiety and despair in the human 
heart, then the day is bound to come when the virulence of the 
disease will overpower the Christian remedy which he sought to 
prescribe. The proper path for theology, they maintain, is to 
strengthen its objective case through empirical evidence, rational 
demonstration, or doctrinal authority. If one never allows himself 
to fall into the clutches of Kierkegaard’s subjectivism he will not 
run the risk of falling into nihilism instead of faith. 

I suggest on the contrary that Sartre’s nihilism gives expression 
to a threat of meaninglessness which must be passed through, in- 
stead of circumvented, in the course of reaching a form of Christian 
faith that will prove stronger than the spiritual disintegration of our 
age. Existentialism has deepened our awareness of the human pre- 
dicament, and the only adequate answer to this predicament—if there 
is one—must be grasped existentially. It behooves Christian theo- 
logians to acknowledge the extent to which they too, as men of the 
twentieth century, are threatened by meaninglessness and loss of 
faith. One of the reasons why presentations of Christianity are not 
convincing to some of our contemporaries is that they suspect the 
theologian of never having come out of his citadel of doctrinal for- 
mulae sufficiently to run the risk of being trapped in loneliness and 
agony. To be sure, non-Christian humanism is often disgustingly 
serene and sanguine. But at its best it takes seriously the burden 
of a groundless freedom, and it issues in a compassionate form of 
courage. We cannot reach those who occupy such a standpoint un- 
less we understand their revolt against a God who is represented as 
saving us through an abrogation, instead of a fruition, of freedom. 
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We cannot reach them if our preaching of “the Christian answer’ 
seems to be an automatic performance, where conformity to the de- 
mands of orthodoxy takes precedence over communicating with hu- 
man need, wherever it is and whatever form it may take. We can- 
not understand the despair of the godless (which is often concealed 
beneath bravado) unless we can face our own despair—the despair 
which haunts even Christians insofar as they are in any measure 
estranged from God. We cannot reach faith without taking the 
risk of seeing what God answers in each concrete situation, instead 
of tucking his answer up our sleeve in advance as though it were a 
static proposition and a private possession. 





PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY AND 
FUTURE HOPE 


By Nets F. S. Ferre 


ogy. No full claim for a Christian God can ever be made 

legitimately from within a history like ours except in the light 
of a perfect ending. Faith’s assertion that the sovereign Lord is 
saving love can be maintained consistently only if the truest inter- 
pretation of what we know at least indicates this to be the fact. 
Naturally only the attainment can vindicate the claim. The fact 
of evil prohibits the worship of a sovereign God of love unless evil 
itself be understood in some sense as integrally a part of the greatest 
possible good. We must be clear and honest on this point. 

Every faith must be judged by its power to explain and to over- 
come evil. The full explanation of evil, moreover, granting its 
actuality, can only be eschatological. Whatever theology is eschato- 
logically most adequate is by that very fact also most fully Christian. 
Such a theology must consistently interpret the sovereign Lord to 
be saving love. If all we knew had always been some mixture of 
“marble and mud,” or some generally fixed proportion of good and 
evil, there would be no reason to suppose that the full Christian faith 
isnot merely wishful thinking. ‘The fact of process, however, invites 
a genuine solution, as we shall see, in which case we are assured of the 
fact which we wish to stress, namely, that eschatology makes adequate 
theology possible. It is also true that ethics is itself determined by 
theology, by the ultimate nature of things, or the kind of unity of 
the universe of which we are at least a potential part. Therefore, 
only a moral eschatology can allow and support a moral ethics. 


I 


Bios. tat is the determining factor in Christian theol- 


Three basic problems beset any attempt at adequate eschatology: 
(1) the relation between the sovereignty of God and the freedom of 
man; (2) the relation between love and fear as motives for salvation; 
and (3) a final destiny of man that shall be consistent with God’s 
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love and holiness, on the one hand, and man’s freedom on the other. 

The history of theology shows a deep conflict between those who 
advocate as primary the sovereignty of God and those who put basic 
stress on the freedom of man. Both sides support their position with 
Bible verses, used with determination and skill. Calvinism and 
Arminianism have fought rugged battles. Yet if Christian theology 
is to have its full meaning, both must in some sense be right. Cer- 
tainly the Bible contains both stresses aplenty. Whatever theology, 
therefore, most fully and organically combines these two stresses, I 
am sure, will become most influential inasmuch as, in the end, we 
can do nothing against but everything for the truth. The truth 
alone will win the final day, and truth reveals God’s sovereignty to 
involve intrinsically man’s freedom. 

The sovereignty of God is a necessity of the Christian faith. The 
will of God is the central category of the Christian faith. The 
ultimate is understood unexceptionally in terms of God. With God 
all things are possible. More than once have we heard, as the Bible 
states, that power belongs to God. Calvinism is essentially Christian 
in its determined emphasis on God-centricity. If the sovereignty of 
God is belittled, the Christian faith itself loses its power. How, 
nevertheless, can such affirmations as these be made by any one who 
believes in man’s real freedom? 

In the first place, sovereignty and omnipotence should, perhaps, 
be distinguished. I say “perhaps” because even such a distinction 
may be unnecessary. If, however, omnipotence means direct posses- 
sion of all the power there is and immediate control of it, then God 
cannot be omnipotent and man free at the same time. Freedom 
without genuine power of choice is no freedom. Freedom consists 
in the seriousness of “contrary choice” in our actual world, or the 
power to do this rather than that in fact, to make this real choice 
rather than that. From this point of view, if we have any authentic 
freedom, God must be at least self-limited. Such a notion, if freedom 
is responsibly granted and in eventual control, may be meaningful, 
but I believe, even so, that the question itself has been wrongly con- 
ceived. Many of our intellectual problems are due to false ways 
of conceiving them. God, on the contrary, is sovereign, through 
and through, and in no sense self-limited even while man is re- 
sponsibly free. How, then, is such a position intellectually tenable? 

Power has no being as such. Power is the ability to do and to 
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direct. Power is the capacity to operate, to control operations, to 
direct them, and for operations to persist. “The simplest definitions 
of power are operability plus direction and persistency of operation. 
Power characterizes events. God is not power as such. God is 
love. God’s power is the sovereign capacity of his love to operate 
in creation, history and redemption. When God bestows power on 
his creatures, therefore, he does not limit himself but, being love, he 
expresses his very nature. By limiting his power he expresses his 
very self. God wants to grant men power for the sake of letting them 
become real selves, to make them find through their own experience 
that his way is best for them. God limits his immediate control of 
us and of certain chains of causation for our sake. We share his 
power. Nature is open for even finite purposes to initiate chains of 
causation. ‘This fact makes our freedom possible. God’s presence 
at such instances for our sake becomes impersonal or passive. For 
this reason we hesitated above to use the word “omnipotent” because 
this word approaches the issue of limitation from the perspective of 
power as ultimate. God’s withholding of his power for our sake is 
no self-limitation but the expression of his love. Such sharing of 
power for our sake is in full accord with the nature of God’s purpose 
in creation and redemption. 

His bestowing of power on us is nonetheless fully responsible. He 
withholds his power according to the wisdom of his love. Thus 
man’s power is according to measure. He gets a certain proportion 
of metaphysical freedom in order to attain spiritual freedom. He 
obtains freedom to do good or to do evil in order to learn that good 
alone is satisfactory. God humbles himself to the point where we 
can go contrary to his will in order that we might come, freely and 
lovingly, to accept it. ‘The sovereignty of God’s love and human 
freedom are symbiotic terms; they require each other. There is 
no reason for nature, for history, and for evil unless freedom is real 
and pedagogical. Before the creation of the world God purposed this 
kind of creation and this kind of community to be obtainable only 
through the cross, the self-giving unto death of God’s own sovereign 
love. The cross, as a means, stands at the center and not at the edge 
of history. The work of grace is structural to God’s eternal purpose, 
not a patchwork of historic failure. Forgiveness is as necessary to 
God as the fellowship of grace which he purposes from the beginning, 
before all creation. 
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God does not externally determine history but does empirically 
condition and sovereignly control it. Conceived as God's arbitrary 
will to salvation and damnation, predestination is the foulest thought 
ever to enter the brain of man. God’s glory cannot ever be more 
deeply insulted than by sucha blasphemous accusation. Understood, 
however, as the hardening of certain people like the Jews until the 
time of the fullness of other people, the Gentiles, and vice versa, 
until both Gentiles and Jews have reached their fullness, predestina- 
tion stands majestically for the primacy of the activity of God in 
human history, and especially in the history of salvation. 

The fact that God shuts up all into disobedience in order that he 
might have mercy upon all represents, then, the depths and the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God. Man’s salvation is 
now due to the choice and working of God in us both to will and 
to do, but being a perfect pedagogue raising mature children, and not 
manufacturing puppets, he works by means of our freedom. Our 
freedom is within this view also indispensable as a secondary category, 
a means of God. He bestows freedom responsibly, being the perfect 
parent without permanent problem children. Calvinism has a high 
and holy mission to uphold in the primacy of the eternal will and 
sovereign purpose of God, but this claim is not strengthened but 
weakened when it is made in opposition to man’s freedom. 

God controls our freedom through the way he has made us. We 
are created ultimately for himself and for the divine community. 
He has conditioned us for heaven and home by means of irresistible 
grace and within a calling which cannot be repented of; nor can the 
faithlessness of some make of no effect the faithfulness of God. God 
controls man’s freedom through the consequences of the choices man 
makes, both individually and socially. History and experience are 
altogether vicarious and substitutionary, in the deepest sense of our 
suffering for and with others and of the social nature and power of 
salvation. Faith cannot be forced. Fellowship cannot be fostered 
or fulfilled apart from freedom. But the ways of sin can be frustrated 
and the paths of self-satisfaction and self-security can be made un- 
desirable. We shall see shortly how God uses both love and fear, 
both severity and goodness to effect his sovereign end with man’s 
destiny. 

Naturally we must understand that the present tense of actual time 
alone has reality. The present contains what is real in the past. 
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The past as such is gone and is no more. The future has no reality 
except as a general purpose of God’s love and as the urgings with our 
present experience for concrete decisions. If the past is forgiven, 
God forgets it as past. He throws it behind his back and remembers 
itno more. If the consequences persist even when the guilt is can- 
celled, as they do, these can be restored in ever new present decisions 
and growth. No human fact or act is infinite, without chance for 
being re-made. The righteousness of God demands that we do 
restore, what we can, by his grace and power. 

Infinite love, suffering, and healing in history are the power for 
such eventual restoration. Thus the consequences of our ignorance 
and sin are cancelled or neutralized. In any case they are what Dr. 
Kendrick Grobel calls “‘right-wised.” The evils of time are the 
concomitants of man’s freedom, whether as the sins of freedom, man’s 
chance to rebel against God and find out for himself that his ways 
are best, or as the natural evils which are constituted by the pre- 
cariousness of nature which, in turn, exist in order to control the 
consequences of our misdeeds. Freedom is thus real and responsible 
both on God’s part and ours, but our freedom is through and through 
within the sovereign purpose and will of God. It is never out of his 
ultimate control so that he should wish it back, though he always 
desires that we the sooner and better understand and accept the ways 
of his love. 

Unless God bestowed freedom responsibily, this is not a moral 
universe. In that case, ethics is eternally vitiated at its source. 
Freedom cannot be made more ultimate than God. Our freedom 
must be within the will of God for us. But did God, then, not also 
make sin a necessity? If he gave us freedom weighted toward our- 
selves putting us also within a precarious and ambiguous world, 
is not God ultimately the author of sin? Let us face this question 
squarely. God does not sin in that he cannot revolt against himself. 
God knew, nevertheless, that we would not know the full right at once 
nor do all the right which we saw. Otherwise freedom to learn and 
the chance to become real through freedom would have no meaning. 

God knew that we were created children with the lowliest be- 
ginnings as a race and as concrete individuals, born, at that, into 
a confused and sinful world. We know of no historic fall; a pre- 
historic fall at best is fancy. Original sin stands, rather, for the 
natural tendency of man to put himself at the center of things through 
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insecurity and pride. Man’s being weighted heavily towards him- 
self is no sin, but is the occasion for such sinning. No act is 
necessitated; no sin is forced; sin is abuse of freedom; but God knew 
that we would not grow out of our animal background, the dust of the 
earth, pell mell into perfect saints. If we could have done so, morals 
would have no rootage in insight and freedom either as decision 
or growth. 

We have thought of sin through the irrational shudder of primitive 
taboo, some touching of a holy ark, where holiness kills even those 
concerned for the glory of God. Or we have made some absolute law 
the deepest approach to the meaning of sin. Man’s sin, instead, is 
to be understood in the light of God’s love, as the failure of children 
to accept the Father’s will. ‘The fact that God’s is not completely 
clear to the children and the fact that the children express their own 
will are both necessary aspects of the children’s maturing. This 
universe being the creation, through and through, of the sovereign 
Lord who is saving love is also completely an ethical situation. Our 
abuse of freedom is not God’s direct action; God cannot sin or cause 
us to sin; but that we be free to come to understand his way and will 
of love for the effecting of the heavenly community is entirely for the 


best. The primary challenge for Christian ethics is to teach a moral 
universe. By being bogged down in primitivism we have obscured 
the glory of God. 


II 


It is also time that we be amazed at the wisdom and power of 
God in his working through both fear and love. Liberals have 
usually dismissed the use of fear, not knowing what they do. Con- 
servatives have usually failed to get beyond fear as the dominant 
molder of their experience and faith. God uses both, and we should 
learn of his wisdom in this matter. What then is the function of 
fear, and why, if God is love, should he ever use fear? 

Self-centeredness is motivated by egoism. The deepest motive 
of an egotist in an insecure world is fear. He is “‘on the defensive.” 
Selfishness, fear, and, when the self is frustrated, hate are the naturally 
dominant motives of “the natural man.” That man be strongly set 
on himself is necessary for him to become a real self, and no fellowship 
can ever be effected apart from real selves. God having made man 
for fellowship, our task is to understand how man is led from self, as 
central, to God and Christian community, as central. The under- 
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standing of this process of salvation shows how ethical the means 
which God uses are. ‘‘He does not compel us to go ’gainst our will, 
He must make us willing to go,” runs an old evangelistic song. This 
thesis is also altogether correct! Fear cannot be reached directly 
through love. The self-centered person must become frustrated, 
as such, if he is to seek salvation. The way in which he becomes 
frustrated, furthermore, is through increase of fear. Fear increas- 
ingly frustrates the selfish person in God’s long run, even though the 
wicked seem often both to be smug and to flourish. ‘The severity 
of God co-operates with the goodness of God, although we must 
stress that goodness alone can effect genuine repentance. 

How does God use fear in the service of his love? We human 
beings long by nature for security and for acclaim. I believe that 
the desire for power, at its deepest level, is either for security or for 
prestige. The self-centered person seeks for security in terms of good 
health, position, and good social standing. He dreads illness, failure, 
lack of acceptance. Perhaps particularly he dreads lack of control 
of things which affect his welfare. He consequently does all that 
he can to make himself secure. Whatever he cannot have or control, 
he tries to wall off from his consciousness in order not to become un- 
happy. He aims at the greatest possible self-security and self-satisfac- 
tion through invulnerability. ‘This is what makes him seem satisfied. 

In particular he closes his eyes for all he is worth to the threat of 
death. Insofar as he has a religious heritage or connection, he uses 
that to bolster his courage and to secure his values. God becomes an 
insurer of his own virtues. He wants no judge and savior of what he 
is from what he is. But God has made life uncertain. Man’s own 
health and possessions lack finality. Particularly shifting are most 
human opinions. Every human being receives hurts. He dreads 
growing old. The future life he keeps from being real to him in 
God’s way. Consciously he may become comparatively secure behind 
trust in bank accounts, steady income, modern medicine, and good 
social connections and conditions. Yet deep down in every life lurks 
the fear of precariousness. ‘The certainty of earth’s last uncertainty, 
death, threatens him in his depth-conscious. Fear works deep within. 
Only when fear becomes real enough to consciousness to make un- 
satisfactory one’s self-made securities and satisfactions can the self be 
sufficiently frustrated to want new security and satisfaction. Fear 
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must therefore be taught as the necessary frustrator of our false 
self-security. 

At the same time God has also made a universe where we can 
depend a good deal upon the steadiness of the seasons and the de- 
pendability of social relations. We can learn that responsibility and 
initiative are assets which help to prepare for the good life. We can 
learn that, although the consequences of selfish choices are socially 
destructive in general, concern for others abets the common welfare. 
Honesty as a personal policy may not always seem to pay, but 
socially it is a foundation stone of a good society. We may learn 
that when we as a society seek first the Kingdom of God, good social 
and physical conditions are added unto us. Insofar as true religion is 
accessible to man, he may also learn that death is not the end, but that 
the love of God rules over and beyond death. Thus when man is 
sufficiently frustrated through fear, he can become willing to look 
for the kind of security and satisfaction which God offers. What he 
usually wants to do, however, is to twist such security and satisfaction 
to suit his own wishes rather than to surrender his false values. Fear 
has hard work to frustrate a stubbornly selfish freedom. Even when 
men seek God genuinely, the work of grace through fear may keep 
working almost consistently to make men repent at every deeper 
level and in larger areas of life in order for men to find the fuller 
life and fellowship which God has prepared for them. Perfect love 
does cast out fear, but perfecting is no easy or cheap process. It is 
God’s total work with men. 

The message of love is foolishness or offensive to the man dominated 
by fear. He does not want such love for himself nor does he want 
the universe to be of such nature. He can endure sentimentality, a 
universe which ministers to his good as he is, but he cannot endure an 
unsentimental love which demands, for his own sake, that he become 
basically remade. For this reason, he must be ministered to, on one 
side, in terms of fear precisely by the messenger of love. Fear must 
find its own kind of frustration before love is even sought. Hence, 
the goodness of God leads men to repentance partially through his 
severity. Only thus is man’s freedom preserved. Man persists 
stubbornly, but cannot outlast the patience of God which leads to 
salvation. Fear must hear that except we repent we shall all perish, 
for this is fear’s genuine truth. We can be saved in no other name 
or by no other power than the name and power of the Son of God's 
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love. Outside lies darkness, destruction, and death—sooner or later, 
but inescapably. 

On the other hand, love gives man new eyes with which to see 
and new feelings with which to be satisfied. Love finds its security in 
God's love, for faith, in essence, is the affirmation of the faithfulness 
of God beyond the precariousness of life. To preach love to the 
sinner without fear is to aid and abet his false consciousness of security 
and satisfaction. ‘Io preach fear without love is to make men hope- 
less, not to lead them to repentance. ‘To preach the severity and the 
goodness of God in proper perspective and proportion is to proclaim 
unto them the acceptable year of the Lord. Unless ethics is aware 
of this fact, at all levels of development and in its complex relation- 
ships, there can never be as relevant teaching of ethics as is necessary. 
There is no mere rational ethics to be taught, but an existential ethics 
which modifies actual man at the precise point of the meeting of 
fear and love in him. 

The bridge between fear and love is duty. The sense of right and 
of duty forms objective structures beyond the desire of the self which 
the self-centered being can increasingly accept as just, without existen- 
tially surrendering his egotism. Love in its full claim would be 
offensive or foolish to him. But the fact that life consists of many 
persons and that unless he is willing to consider others, others will not 
consider him, makes sense to him. Justice is thus a bridge to love. 
The law is accepted as right before it becomes understood as good. 
The autonomy of ethics has thus a special province not only in the 
classroom, but within the providence of God. Law is always, how- 
ever, an enemy to the sinner; albeit even as an enemy, it can become 
atutor unto Christ. This tutoring takes place both by the condemn- 
ing of man as incapable of ever fulfilling the law perfectly, thus 
rendering necessary the surrender of the self which hides behind his 
own goodness; and by the preparing for the understanding of the 
nature of God as the common concern which bestows his full good 
on the total community, but only on the basis of complete concern 
for each and all. Law is therefore both the judge and the teacher 
even of the unconverted. 

The mature individual is the one who has accepted the will of God 
and lives within his power beyond the reach of the law either as enemy 
or as justifier. 
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An ethical eschatology, furthermore, combines God’s love and 
holiness completely. The holiness of God is the purity of his love 
whereby, for our sake, he refuses to accept as adequate any basis for 
fellowship except his own love, therefore separating us from himself 
until we are ready freely to accept his love as the basis of our lives, 
Holiness is intrinsic to love insofar as it characterizes God’s nature, 
and instrumental to his pedagogy whenever it operates over against 
what is false and sinful. Holiness is as real and as lengthy as love, 
and as tough. Sentimentalism has no place in Christian thought. 

Man’s final destiny must be viewed in the light of God as holy love. 
If this world brings human experience to an end, there is no chance 
for any ethical solution of the problem of evil. If there is no personal 
immortality and if immortality does not afford us the opportunity to 
overcome evil beyond this earthly life, the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is conjured up to comfort us and to conceal the final bitterness 
of life. “That God himself should somehow profit from our lives, thus 
making our finite lives worthwhile beyond their own bit of pain and 
pleasure, is a view of God too unworthy even to discuss. A creator 
who thus profited from those who bear the burdens and ills of life 
would not be worthy of worship. There is no possibility, either, of 
justifying creation, with its balance of good and evil, if this life were 
all. The Christian faith is a mockery as well as a lie unless this 
life is but the smallest beginning of the eternal history of man as 
the child of God. The Christian faith has the power of an endless 
life only when that life is in truth endless, within the sustaining and 
enriching reality of God. 

Nor can conditional immortality constitute an ethical solution. 
The liquidation of problem children is hardly the vindication of the 
pedagogical success of God. This solution has appealed to those 
who have been oppressed by the sheer contradiction in Christian 
terms of the doctrine of eternal hell. Naturally eternal hell, if God 
be good, is the essence of the unethical. Either God could not raise 
a family to mature fellowship or he would not. If he could not, 
he had no moral right to create. Creation is immoral if the highest 
happiness is won even by countless people at the expense of the eternal 
suffering of some lone devil. God, to be moral, must give freedom 
responsibly, i.e., within his control. The idea that God would not 
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have all his children find his fellowship and their own true good is 
preposterous. 

Purposeful predestination of people to immortal anguish to satisfy 
God’s love of glory or to portray the awfulness of his power is too 
blasphemous an idea even to consider. God would certainly have 
to pity Hitler for so imperfectly copying him! Along the line of 
someone incomparably more evil in his doings than Hitler (and God 
keep us from judging) we should have to think of God; and Jesus’ 
love would be either irrelevant or embarrassing. No ethics can 
ever begin to be moral that is vitiated at its heart by an immoral 
eschatology. According to the very meaning of sovereign love, how- 
ever, God both can and will have all to be saved. The Bible, in its 
largest and deepest logic, also affirms that with God all things are 
possible and that he would have all to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. Among the numberless unthinking people 
an immature and unworthy eschatology espousing eternal hell is un- 
fortunately still prevalent, vitiating Christian ethics at its very heart. 

The problem arises how a theology of God’s love could ever have 
pictured such a contradiction of its own nature. The reason is that 
men live more by what they fear than by what they love. Therefore 
fear’s verdict is final. Fear motivates the feeling-reality. There- 
fore many can feel no reality in the Gospel unless eternal hell is the 
power to drive them to it. Certainly they would never willingly 
accept the Gospel except as the escape from something far worse. 
Some are afraid, incredible though the admission may seem, even to 
make hell less gruesome or less long because of their own uncertainty 
whether they ought to stay among the redeemed if the hazard of leav- 
ing them is not insuperable. In any case, granted a free choice 
between evil and good, they would naturally take evil, because their 
hearts are set on self and driven by fear. They have never come to 
know the discourse of meaning and motivation which comes from 
God’s concern for all. 

Instead of realizing that the eternal presence of hell would make 
those in heaven eternally miserable and that God’s love would be 
finally frustrated, they feel, rather, that the saints will enjoy heaven 
better because of those who are in hell. In other words, they apply 
to the doctrine of immortality their own drive for invidious glory. 
No satisfaction is real and full, they feel, except at the expense of 
others. Those who have no experience of love's reality also believe 
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that no one is going to bother to be saved unless they are driven to it 
by the horrid nature of hell. What power will the preacher have 
if he cannot dangle the fearful over the flames? 

The truth is, too, that to a great extent they are right in this feel- 
ing! Fear, as we saw, has to be frustrated on its own level. Heaven 
has no attraction to the selfish soul. He wants, if at all possible, to 
avoid it. ‘Therefore the promise of it comes as a threat to his self. 
centeredness. The promise of a heaven for the conventionally good 
comes sometimes as a soporific. Instead of attracting his repentance, 
the sinner buries himself more deeply into his self-security whenever 
he hears that God is merciful and will at length save all. Both to 
teach and not to teach eternal hell is then immoral particularly if truth 
is a matter of how as well as of what. How then can we moralize 
the future life, thus giving us a theology that will make earthly ethics 
possible on the Christian level? 


IV 


The New Testament may be wise in an unpurposeful way.  Per- 
haps the eschatology of the New Testament may even purposefully 
represent God’s wise pedagogy through the co-operation of many 


kinds of understanding. ‘The New Testament has three basic tradi- 
tions. ‘The most obvious one is that of eternal hell because this has 
been the most common kind of theology. Whether the Hebrew 
’olam or the Greek aion admit being interpreted as infinite duration 
is, of course, questionable. “They mean rather a very long time or to 
the end of the age (or age upon age). Actually there may not, there- 
fore, be such a teaching as eternal hell in the Bible. Words in the 
New Testament meaning “without end” would have to be understood 
in the light of the Greek concept of time as periodic, and perfection 
as being conceived in terms of circles rather than of open lines. ‘The 
whole question is debatable. I have myself, however, a strong feeling 
that the writers of New Testament passages which have been used to 
teach eternal hell actually meant such a destiny. 

The next tradition in the New Testament is that the wicked shall 
perish. Some fervently evangelical denominations make the claim 
that this is the only New Testament position. As an escape from 
God’s final defeat by eternal hell, conditional immortality seems a 
great relief. Nevertheless, as we have said, liquidation of children is 
no sign of successful pedagogy. 
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There is also the strand of thought in the New Testament which 
holds that God is the savior of all men, especially of them that believe; 
that every knee shall bow and tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord; that the Good Shepherd cannot remain content with the ninety 
and nine, but must seek until the hundreth sheep is in the fold; and 
that God has shut up all unto disobedience that he might have mercy 
upon all. In the end even nature, “cursed” for man’s sake, will 
be restored along with all things. The mercy of God is everlasting 
and love never fails. ‘The Bible unquestionably contains all three 
of these positions, whatever their detail of meaning may be. Is such 
an inclusion of three positions accidental or purposeful? 

If the Bible is conceived of as being written under the constraint 
of the Holy Spirit with relation to the whole gamut of human needs, 
this threefold affirmation may contain the normative wisdom on the 
subject. “The New Testament is then existential. Truth is a matter 
of how as well as what. There is no theoretical solution apart from 
the actual situation in which man finds himself. ‘Thus the truth of 
the man’s situation who is turned away from God is that in that direc- 
tion lies damnation everlastingly. Except we repent we shall all 
perish—this is a fact which we cannot escape. It is a terrible thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God, for our every disobedience is 
met by his sternest holiness for our sake. Eternal hell as an existen- 
tial doctrine is factual prediction. It is a conditional equation— 
eternally sin and hell go together. But God has made us for forgive- 
ness in fellowship. The sinner is free to turn! 

Fear produces the immoral claim that God inflicts infinite punish- 
ment for finite transgression. Fear is thus unethical even in the 
rationalizations of its guilt. The eyes cleansed by faith can see the 
preposterousness of the teaching. Not to teach the severity of God, 
however, which eternally must frustrate man’s refusal to accept so 
great a salvation, is to be sentimental and to falsify the Gospel. 
Existentially there is a real place for the final frustration of fear’s way 
which the teaching of eternal hell summarizes. Conditional im- 
mortality, moreover, appeals to those who have moralized eschatology 
enough to live on the level of law. Justice seems to be vindicated 
if the good are rewarded for being good and the bad lose out in the 
sharing of the reward. Perhaps such a doctrine is the only one that 
is meaningful for this level of experience. But those who have seen 
and know that the sovereign Lord is saving love cannot be content 
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with any other Gospel than God’s total and unconditional victory. 
His full reign consists not in power as such but in the love which 
directs power to a totally good end. No other eschatology is con- 
sistent with God’s complete concern for all. No other destiny of 
man is worthy of God. No theology can be moral without a moral 
eschatology and no completely good ethics is possible apart from a 
moral theology. 

Christian ethics, we repeat, depends upon Christian theology. 
Christian theology, again, is determined by its eschatology. The 
evasive rationalizations of personal immortality as an aspect either 
of man’s present experience or of the life of God are themselves un- 
ethical. Whatever is not of faith issin. Such equivocations purport 
to be due to honesty. Honesty is undoubtedly good for the soul, but 
faith in God as sovereign Lord and saving love makes it possible to be 
honest within a new perspective and power. We greatly err when 
we know neither the Scriptures nor the power of God, for he is the 
God of the living and all live unto him, even those whom we call dead. 
Nothing can separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus, not even 
the form of creation which we call death. The new creature in 
Christ can find an eschatology that allows for the kind of theology 
within which ethics can be rooted and grounded not only within the 
inner man in love but also within the deepest nature of reality, within 
the depths of God’s love. 

The Reformed and Calvinistic tradition has a great heritage in its 
stress on the sovereignty of God. Sometimes this inheritance has 
been abused by including within it an arbitrary view of God and a 
denial of human freedom. Whether the adherents of Calvinism, on 
this level, know it or not, their subconscious has been strongly blocked 
from knowing the Christian God and from finding the proper ground 
for ethics. 

This kind of theology, too, aids and abets totalitarianism and its 
defense, especially through the upbringing of its children. Perhaps 
the presence of this kind of theology, to remind ourselves of this other 
side, too, by making God central, has made for democracy and social 
responsibility on a very important scale. I believe so. Perhaps it 
has prevented, to a large extent, the usurpation of power by human 
tyrants. I believe that also. The human consciousness has been 
structured, nevertheless, by such a theology in terms of an author- 
itarian mold which prevents the flowering of the finest fruits of the 
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Spirit. A hard and brittle moralism is likely to grow instead. A 
rigorous but unhealthy Puritanism tends to flourish. Ethics within 
such a tradition tends to be vitiated at its source. 

When Calvinism claims its full Christian heritage of the sovereignty 
of God in terms of his love, God’s perfect will shall become man’s 
perfect freedom, authority and autonomy shall be wedded in theon- 
omy, and civilization shall flower afresh and beyond prediction, be- 
cause absolute authority has married the best possible motivation. 
Faith’s definiteness joins creativity’s flexibility. “Then, indeed, shall 
the teaching and living of ethics be to the true glory and service of 
God forever. 





“THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT” 
II Corinthians 1: 3-7 


By Fioyp V. Fitson 


trial. Even such sunny lives may carry a hidden sense of 

frustration, and a turn on life’s road may bring the rude shock 
of physical pain, thwarted effort, or tragedy from which there is no 
escape. In addition, every person who lives with eye open and 
spirit sensitive discerns all about him this fact of affliction and ap- 
parent defeat. Since, then, we cannot avoid affliction, the problem 
is how to meet it with courage and triumph. 

This is a question to put to Paul, and II Cor. 1: 3-7 is one rich 
passage from which to learn his answer. Seven times in these five 
verses he speaks of affliction or suffering. It was an experience that 
he knew well. Nor was it for him a rare or a merely recent experi- 
ence. He repeatedly suffered ill-treatment (II Cor. 6: 4-10; 11: 23- 
33). He had long suffered from some painful “thorn in the flesh” 
(II Cor. 12: 7). What this was we are not sure. Very likely it was 
the same “bodily ailment’ (Gal. 4: 13) that had somehow shaped 
his travel plans and led him to preach to the Galatians. 

Yet in II Cor. 1: 3-7 Paul says nothing of this persistent physical 
affliction. He has in mind rather two specific recent trials. One was 
the rebellion of the Corinthian Christians against his leadership. 
This Church had turned from Paul to follow egotistical, arrogant 
intruders who brought out the worst in the Corinthians. Glad news 
that the Church had come to its senses and renewed its loyalty to 
Paul (II Cor. 7: 6) helps explain the joy and comfort expressed in 
this passage. 

The other recent event was a remarkable deliverance from ap- 
parently certain death. The crisis arose in Asia, the Roman province 
in western Asia Minor. It was not the riot that occurred shortly 
before Paul left Ephesus (Acts 19: 23-41); on that occasion Paul 
himself was not in personal danger. Evidently he met danger at 
some other time in Ephesus or on his way north to Macedonia. It 


Re indeed are the lives that seem free from all trouble and 
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was SO Ominous a situation that he despaired of life (vs. 8). Yet he 
escaped, and he was certain that it was because God acted to deliver 
him. He looks back to the deliverance with gratitude; stirred by 
such experiences of God’s power, he looks forward to the future with 
trust and confidence. 

In this spirit he begins to write to the Corinthians. He follows 
the address and opening greeting with the usual expression of thanks- 
giving. Only in writing to the Galatians, whose astounding readiness 
to give up the true Gospel moved Paul to proceed at once to blunt 
rebuke, do we fail to find such an outpouring of thanks to God. But 
whereas in the other letters to churches Paul thanks God for the gifts 
and growth of these churches, here he speaks with gratitude of what 
God has done for him. 

Thus to give God the credit was characteristic of Paul. He knew 
that every good gift came from God. So he claims no credit; “all 
this is from God” (II Cor. 5: 18). ‘These words refer mainly to the 
gift of redemptive grace that came to him, as to every Christian, at the 
start of the Christian life. But they apply also to each stage of his 
pilgrimage. He finds it always true, as he learned regarding his 
thorn in the flesh, that the divine gift is the key: “My grace is sufficient 
for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness” (II Cor. 12: 9). 
In his recent danger he has learned anew that we must “rely not on 
ourselves but on God” (II Cor. 1: 9). Inevitably, then, he begins 
with praise to God. 

But God is not for Paul a mere idea or working hypothesis. He is 
not merely the God of nature, the divine spark within the soul, or 
the mystic’s elusive goal. He is “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Paul’s faith, life, and thought are always anchored 
in the historical action of God in Jesus Christ. Even the fact that 
God raised Christ from the dead (II Cor. 4: 14), so that he is now the 
risen Lord, never erases from Paul’s mind the remembrance that on 
what God did through Jesus Christ our Christian faith and life are 
founded. God’s past act in Christ and Christ’s present lordship 
merge into one redemptive work. God performed in Christ the 
basic work of redemption; he continues to give his grace through 
Christ; he is ‘the Father of” past and continual “mercies.”” He 
deserves man’s praise and thanks, for he is “the God of all comfort.” 

Affliction, as we have said, is one key word in this passage. But 
comfort, the other key word, takes first rank, not only in the num- 
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ber of times it occurs—ten times, but also because it reflects the mood 
in which Paul writes. He speaks out of a vivid consciousness of 
recent help and comfort. But because God continually gives such 
comfort, Paul first states the fact broadly. God “comforts us in all 
our affliction.” We sense in this comfort a repeated gift of renewed 
courage to move forward to meet and master life. 

It never occurs to Paul that he might use such gifts solely for his 
personal satisfaction. If God gives him something, or does some- 
thing for him, this is to enable him to be of greater help to others. 
He is grateful for the comfort, because now, as a man who by God’s 
power has been led out of deep trial, he will be more able to help 
those who meet like affliction. He thus finds a meaning and a benefit 
in his affliction; now he can be of greater help to others and so prove 
more useful in his ministry for Christ. 

In his unquestioning acceptance of suffering Paul differs radically 
from the modern man. The latter regards such affliction as an out- 
rage or at least a senseless enigma. Paul takes it as an inevitable part 
of his Christian life and service. It is what every Christian must 
expect (Rom. 8:17). But it is especially the lot of the Apostle (Col. 
1: 24). To him fellowship with Christ is not limited to the glory and 
blessing that he may share with his Lord; it includes taking his 
stand with Christ in such a way that “‘we share abundantly in Christ's 
sufferings.” Paul does not mean that he earns any part of his salva- 
tion; that comes solely from God through Christ. But when his life 
is united with Christ it is united with his Lord in the full range of his 
life and work; Paul lives out the gospel principle that there is no way 
to triumph except through the bearing of the cross. He shares in 
Christ’s sufferings and so—only so—he shares in the comfort that comes 
through Christ. 

All this works out to the benefit of the Christians at Corinth. They 
too have to suffer. Their acceptance of the Gospel has brought them 
affliction. The pagan world has not taken without counter-attack 
their living indictment of its evils. The world has even invaded 
their Church through deceptive intruders, and brought them to grief. 
But Paul’s affliction has worked out to their benefit and they have 
come to see the facts and renew their loyalty to him. His comfort, 
too, will bring further blessing to them. It will help them to find 
the same comfort in the trials they still must meet. 

So Paul ends this brief section on comfort with a note of hope. 
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This is really astonishing. The Corinthians have but recently been 
in rebellion against him. He more than anyone else has good reason 
to suspect them and doubt whether he can rely on them in the 
future. But he assures them that “our hope for you is unshaken.” 
They are undergoing trial in their Christian life; they share in Paul’s 
sufferings. | He is sure that they will also share in the comfort that he 
has received; he expects them to stand firm in faith. 

How can Paul say this with such confidence? Plainly it is no idle 
or dishonest assurance such as people so often give to the sick or dis- 
couraged. Nor is it the outcome of trust in the Corinthians’ unaided 
ability. “They were a brilliant Church, but they had proved prone 
to get into quarrels and trouble. Nor could Paul trust in himself 
to keep them straight. He was not sufficient for his tasks (II Cor. 3:5). 
But he believed in God. He believed in the living God, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose repeated proofs of love gave 
Paul good grounds to be confident. His hope for the Corinthians 
was unshaken only because his faith in God was strong. “God is 
faithful” (I Cor. 1: 9). On this fact recent events had given Paul 
more reason than ever to rely. His praise, gratitude, confidence, 


and joy are all the consistent expression of glad trust in the faithful 
and merciful God. 





THE MINER OF COAL AND 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By Ricwarp C. Smi1tH 
I 


HE American coal miner has been for generations the very 
| embodiment of suspicion. Suspicious of his employer, sus- 
picious of other groups in society, and suspicious of outsiders 
in general, his countenance is darkened with suspicion, cynicism, 
and doubt. Living with him for over a decade in West Virginia, I 
have seen this suspicion directed even toward the activities of the 
church itself. And so in the course of organizing the Mountaineer 
Mining Mission I repeatedly asked myself; Why do these men stay 
away from church? Is their relationship with God the only thing 
that is involved? Are coal miners in other countries so affected? 
Recently, thanks to the co-operation of the Presyterian Board of 
National Missions, of Princeton Theological Seminary, and in par- 
ticular of the Edward W. Hazen Foundation which provided a travel 
fellowship, I have been able to supply answers to these questions 
relative to the coal miner and the church. During the course of a 
four-month tour this fellowship brought me to the heart of the coal- 
blackened Welsh Rhondda where surrounded by bleak, massive hills 
and creeping slag piles stands Treorchy. Though it has varied 
industrial interests, most of ‘Treorchy’s economic livelihood is bound 
up with bituminous coal and most of its nearly ten thousand in- 
habitants are bituminous miners. Here in this most appropriate 
setting and among these miners the author looked forward to hearing 
great Welsh music and fully expected that it would be largely as- 
sociated with the Welsh chapels. One church hymn, in particular, 
that he desired to hear is known and loved far outside of the Kingdom 
of Coal the world around—Cwm Rhondda: 


“Guide me Thou, O Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land, 
I am weak but thou art mighty, 
Hold me with thy powerful hand.” 
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Now in my desire to hear these memorable words sung by hosts 
of Treorchy miners who know them by heart and who breathe into 
them the massiveness of the surrounding hills, I was not disappointed. 
On the other hand, I did not hear these stirring renditions in the 
Treorchy chapels and this disappointed me. For even on the Lord’s 
Day, the chapels of this large mining village were relatively empty. 

During my residence in this very hospitable mining center I 
attended two Sunday services, one in the morning and the second 
in the evening. At the morning service there were not more than 
twenty-five people in attendance, and none of these were teen-age 
young people. In the evening, I attended a different chapel and was 
one of only twenty attending including two teen-age young people. 
At neither of these Calvinistic Methodist services were there more 
than two or three adult men. 

On the other hand, between these chapel visits and on the same 
Sunday I attended an informal choral event that was held at the 
Treorchy public schoolhouse. Here, in sharp contrast to the chapel 
attendance, there was scarcely standing room as some three hundred 
Treorchy miners crowded in to hear their local men’s choir sing for 
a visiting choral group from Ipswich, England. It was a rare cultural 


treat and one that was crowned by a mass community rendition of 
Cwm Rhondda that brought everyone to his feet and might well 
have caused even the bleak hills round about to join in singing: 


“Open now the crystal fountain 
Whence the healing stream doth flow; 
Let the fire and cloudy pillar 
Lead me all my journey through; 
Strong Deliverer, strong Deliverer, 
Be Thou still my Strength and Shield!” 

This message in song deeply stirred me, to be sure, but the con- 
trast between the attendance at this informal sing and that of the 
chapel services was distressing. Distressing also was the recollection 
that no clergyman had even bothered to put in an appearance at the 
Treorchy schoolhouse. So I was prompted to discover for myself 
whether my Sunday experiences at Treorchy had indeed been repre- 
sentative. Were the coal miners in Wales staying away from the 
chapels? Was the Welsh chapel, then, essentially an empty chapel? 

At Pontypridd, just below the Rhondda, I put these questions 
to a meeting of the Minister’s Fraternal where eleven clergymen 
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representing five different Protestant denominations with churches in 
Welsh mining towns were gathered for a stated meeting. Almost 
without exception they answered, ““The adult male coal miners are 
not attending our chapels in any significant numbers and have not 
been for a long time. ‘To a lesser extent this is also true of teen-age 
young people.” They went on to remind me that several area 
chapels had been closed down because of vanishing congregations. 

At a meeting of the Lewis-Merthyr branch or local union of the 
National Union of Miners at Porth I put the same questions to the 
miners directly. And again, with rare exceptions, the answer was, 
“We don’t go to chapel and we haven’t gone in a long while.” 
Further, officials of the National Coal Board for South Wales not 
only agreed that this was true, but added that this generalization for 
the Rhondda holds good for all of the Welsh coal areas. And an 
official of the National Union of Miners at Cardiff expressed the 
opinion that while the Welsh miner continues to be a religious person, 
his religion has been largely divorced from the chapel and survives 
principally in choral tradition. 

Yes, it is definitely true that from the standpoint of communicant 
membership, of congregational attendance, and of community impact 
the Welsh chapel has been losing ground in the coal areas for a long 
time. But an even greater tragedy lies in the fact that this empty 
chapel of Wales is only too representative of mine chapels elsewhere. 
For its emptiness and ineffectiveness are characteristic of mine chapels 
throughout the Kingdom of Coal. 

I beheld this symbol of spiritual crisis again in the teeming coal 
fields of England. I remember, in particular, an empty chapel I 
visited in the mining city of Castleford in Yorkshire near Leeds. 
This city with a population of nearly thirty thousand people, twenty- 
five thousand of whom are miners, has numerous pubs, a cinema, 
a variety of stores, a Christian Science temple, a Roman Catholic 
church, a Salvation Army citadel, and at least three Protestant chapels. 

One of these chapels is maintained by the United Methodist Church 
and it was to its six o’clock Sunday service that I made my way one 
mid-October evening. Before I reached this chapel I encountered 
large crowds of coal miners—men, women, and children—queuing up 
in front of the cinema and smaller groups of men all but blocking off 
the sidewalks in front of the pubs. But I found only a bare thirty 
people in the pews at the United Methodist chapel, which is the key 
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church in the Powell Street Circuit of a denomination that has been 
historically closely associated with the working classes in England. 

The church service that I witnessed there was marked by a well- 
planned order of worship and a stimulating sermon on the subject 
of Christian alertness. It was brought to a close with a moving com- 
munion service whose oft-repeated injunction was, “Go now, in 
peace!” 

But as I took leave of these cordial coal miners and their gracious 
pastor, it certainly was not with peace in my heart. I had been well 
fed at the Lord’s Table, but there were thousands of miners just out- 
side of the chapel door who had not even tried to approach the com- 
munion feast. And outside they were still walking by on their way 
to the cinema and to the pub. As for the empty mine chapel, then, 
there was essentially no difference between England and Wales. 

France, also, is well acquainted with the empty mine chapel. I 
discovered this in the course of my visits to a great many coal towns 
in both the Pas-de-Calais and Lorraine coal areas but most clearly in 
my experiences at Oignies located ten miles from Lille. Here in this 
dingy town of some two thousand people I heard from a very earnest 
young Reformed pastor how he and his wife had begun their work 
only three years before with a congregation of but three families and 
how they were now contacting a few adults and even more young 
people in at least fifty families. I also heard from this devoted couple 
the thrilling account of how a former prison barracks had been re- 
modeled and placed upon a new foundation in order that it might 
serve as the chapel. Later I inspected this building with its neat 
interior paneling and its attractive central altar table complete with 
open Bible and Cross and I agreed completely that it was a splendid 
accomplishment. 

Yet the hard fact remains that despite these heroic efforts this 
building at Oignies is essentially an empty chapel. For a substantial 
number of the fifty families cited here actually represent young people 
only and even a part of them are nominally Roman Catholic and 
attend mass on Sunday. 

But I certainly do not intend to imply that the Roman Catholic 
Church in coal-mining France is any less of an empty chapel. Ac- 
tually, though Saint Barbara is venerated by some as the patron saint 
of the miners, there are coal pits in the Pas-de-Calais area where 
priests are openly jeered at. Moreover, in what were once staunchly 
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Roman Catholic mine areas the Communist dominated trade union, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, now distributes a special 
burial service that completely omits the name of God and which 
simply enjoins the deceased atheist to “‘rest in peace.’ So for both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant in France the empty chapel is, and 
in all likelihood will for some time remain, a symbol of serious crisis 
in the spiritual life of the coal miner. 

In the United States of America the empty mine chapel is perhaps 
even more prevalent than in Europe. It is all too familiar, for 
example, in the vast bituminous coal fields of West Virginia. Here 
a recent interdenominational church survey has shown that there 
are unreached and unchurched miners by the thousands. “Counting 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics,’ Dr. Mark Rich summarizes, 
“in no community surveyed are more than 39% of the people mem- 
bers of local churches, whereas the average ratio of membership to 
population in the eight predominantly Protestant communities is only 
about 17%. ‘This is excessively below the 1947-48 national ratio 
of 53.5%.” * 

In another paragraph of this survey, Dr. Rich goes on to point 
out that the attendance ratio among the West Virginia churches 
surveyed is no more encouraging, for the highest ratio of mine church 
attendance to population is a bare 20%. ‘In this particular mine 
community,” he observes, ‘‘for every person in attendance at churches 
on a given Sunday there are four who stay away.” * Hence, Dr. 
Rich is quite correct in concluding that West Virginia mine town 
chapels are not reaching many people. 

Viewed from another perspective, however, it is equally apparent 
that large numbers of West Virginia coal miners are not seeking out 
the churches, may indeed be even deliberately staying away from 
them. But from either vantage point the empty chapel comes only too 
clearly into view and stands before us as a sharp reminder of serious 
crisis in the spiritual life of the coal miner. 

Still, the mine town empty chapel in America is hardly confined 
to the coal fields of West Virginia. It is very much a part of the coal 
mine scene which I have seen, for example, in the area adjacent to 
Birmingham, Alabama. Indeed, one major denomination regards 


these particular coal fields as a home mission “dark spot’’ of national 
1Some Churches in Coal Mining Communities of West Virginia, by the West Virginia 


Council of Churches and the Committee for Co-operative Field Research, p. 52. 
2 Ibid., p. 52. 
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significance and has stated that as late as 1947 there were as many as 
500,000 unchurched people in this general area.* Inasmuch as the coal 
mining counties of Jefferson, Marion, and Walker, included in this 
estimate, have 57%, 68%, and 75%, respectively, of their people 
unchurched,‘ it will be seen that the empty chapel has here again 
come into shocking prominence. 

However, what is true for Alabama and West Virginia is in a 
measure true for the nation’s coal fields as a whole: it is an area of 
profound spiritual turmoil and crisis. And the empty mine chapel 
that stands here so bleakly revealed is in reality a symbol of an inter- 
national ‘“‘dark spot” that spreads out over the whole of the Kingdom 
of Coal and so encircles the earth. 

But now, why, really, has the empty chapel become so universally 
prevalent? Why has the coal miner so frequently separated himself 
from this institutional expression of the Christian faith? 

The answer lies partly in the fact that the miner has come to regard 
the chapel as the veritable prisoner of coal-mine management. And 
this attitude is not without its explanation, for in some parts of the 
Kingdom of Coal both the chapel building and the ground on which 
it stands are the exclusive property of mine management. Of the 
forty-seven mine churches included in the West Virginia survey, for 
example, over one-third are provided by the coal companies.’ And 
in the past, at least in some areas of the coal fields, company ownership 
of this type has led to situations where the miner has been free to 
worship in the chapel only so long as he eschewed the union, and 
whenever he walked out on strike the chapel was padlocked behind 
him and its bell stilled for the duration. 

Moreover, in a great many coal areas of the world the chapel 
preacher, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, has long been re- 
garded as in reality a representative of mine management. In 
England, for example, before the mines were nationalized, the vicar 
of the Church of England, selected as he often was by the coal owner, 
was nicknamed “‘the squire’s hireling.” Before nationalization took 
place in France, the alliance between the Roman Catholic priest and 
mine management was so close that to this day priests in many French 
towns labor under a dark cloud of suspicion. And in certain sec- 


3Estimate of The Presbytery of Birmingham, Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

4Estimate of The Synod of Alabama, Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

5Some Churches in Coal Mine Communities of West Virginia, by the West Virginia 
Council of Churches and the Committee for Co-operative Field Research, p. 43. 
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tions of the American coal fields where the coal operator contributes 
substantially toward the salary of a local Protestant clergyman, the 
term of derision, “company preacher,” is only too well known. 

The coal miner has still further misgivings about the chapel when- 
ever he discovers that it is governed by an official board whose con- 
stituency is largely composed of company employees. ‘Though he 
may grant that they are men and women of solid Christian worth he 
nevertheless feels that they will inevitably reflect the economic and 
social viewpoint of mine management. Here again this distrust is 
not without its foundation in fact, for time after time during a strike 
the weight of the chapel leadership has been thrown against the 
union. And during that economic crisis symbolized by the bread- 
line, the miner has felt the adverse criticism of the chapel against him 
whenever he has openly advocated any form of socialism. 

The total effect of these accumulated experiences involving the 
freedom of the mine chapel is such as to leave the miner with the 
distinct impression that the chapel has, in effect, become incarnated in 
the whole mine management society. Some of his national union 
leaders, moreover, look beyond this particular grievance to the scene 
presented by the Church of Jesus Christ asa whole. “The Christian 
Church,” Sir William Lawther of the National Union of Miners of 
Great Britain told me, “is for the most part the captive of well-heeled 
economic interests.” And no matter what amount of truth such 
arresting generalizations may contain, they are nevertheless pro- 
foundly disturbing in that they clearly reveal the depth of the spiritual 
crisis symbolized by the empty chapel. 

But not even these serious objections to the chapel on the part of 
the coal miner entirely explains its stark emptiness. Rather we are 
compelled to turn in the direction of still another area of spiritual 
crisis in the life of the miner and one that involves his interior 
religious life. For in far too many cases he has employed valid 
criticisms of the chapel to conceal a deep-lying personal crisis touching 
on his relationship to the Master Workman himself. It is this per- 
sonal crisis of the spirit which we now proceed to examine. 

Several years ago I heard Dr. E. Stanley Jones declare to an Amer- 
ican church audience in a coal-mining city that our national Christian 
heritage is slowly but definitely deteriorating. He compared this 
spiritual deterioration with the progressively receding vision of God 
that is discernible in the lives of three generations of Old Testament 
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patriarchs—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Dr. Jones was here pointing 
to a gradual disintegration of American Christian culture and prac- 
tice as a whole, but I doubt if even he knew how apt his generalization 
was for the Christianity of the Kingdom of Coal. For certainly here, 
after the Biblical figure, there has been a very pronounced fading 
and deterioration of Christian conviction for several generations. 

The net result of this spiritual disintegration in the coal fields 
has been that where there are some coal areas such as northern 
Belgium and Scotland, for example, that are still essentially Christian 
in mind, culture, and worship, there are other larger areas, such as 
most American and Canadian coal fields, where the culture and 
civilization remain Christian but where Christian practice is re- 
stricted to small groups. 

Moreover, there are still other sections in the Kingdom of Coal, 
such as parts of France and America, where both culture and prac- 
tice have become almost completely pagan. If in the first situation 
it may be said that the coal miner daily opens the Bible and in the 
second situation that he opens it only on special religious holidays, 
in the third situation it may be stated that he has closed the Bible 
or discarded it altogether. 

Here it is only truthful to say that the second and third situations 
—those of the closing and the closed Book—are currently most repre- 
sentative of the Kingdom of Coal. I have acquired first-hand knowl- 
edge of the miner’s personal life in these situations both in the course 
of my travels and in the course of my work as a mine-town missionary. 
This information relates, first of all, to the disintegration of the miner’s 
personal and family religion. I have found, for example, an almost 
complete disappearance of family prayers including grace before 
meals. I have met coal miners by the thousands in several countries 
who not only do not know how to pray but who have not the slightest 
interest in learning. Moreover, I have discovered other thousands 
with little or no knowledge of the Bible and also a great many coal 
miners who have never possessed one. This last situation would be 
serious enough if it were characteristic solely of adults but un- 
fortunately, as vacation and week-day church school clearly reveals, 
it is true of children as well. Hence it is true to say that in vast 
numbers of mine towns all over the world the Book is either closing or 
has been for several generations already closed. 
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Now if the miner is to be turned from his paganism and if he 
is to take his place again in a more representative mine-town chapel, 
it is essential that a special, church-related ministry be provided to 
perform the task. Indeed, in some areas such a ministry is already 
being provided in the person of the specially trained coal town in- 
dustrial chaplain. This man who is appearing here and there com- 
bines the skills and abilities most necessary both to convert the miner 
and to bring him into the fellowship of the Christian Church. 
Evangelist, pastor, community leader, and catalyst, he daily presents 
the full-orbed Gospel of Jesus Christ in the direct, practical way that 
most easily establishes contact with the people among whom he lives. 

The most important single thing that this industrial chaplain is 
called upon to do is, of course, to evangelize the unconverted miner. 
This task of presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ is challenging 
enough in every area but perhaps nowhere more so than in the very 
populous coal fields of Great Britain. Here I saw this challenge 
being accepted by the Methodist Church through the Doncaster 
District Coal Fields Mission. ‘This Mission, which had its inaugural 
meeting on October 10, 1950, is now hard at work implementing a 
decision of the 1949 Methodist Conference calling for a specific min- 
ing area to be selected for an intensive evangelistic effort. 

For this Methodist experiment in mining evangelism the South 
Yorkshire coal fields have been chosen. Six centers in the old South 
Yorkshire Coal-fields Mission have been amalgamated with four 
churches in the Doncaster Circuits making a workable group with a 
mining population of about 100,000. ‘The Reverend J. Leslie Nix, 
formerly of the Hull Mission of the Methodist Church, has been ap- 
pointed to supervise the work and his colleagues include the Rev- 
erend J. W. Kennedy and the Reverend J. Stanley Milner, both of 
whom have had experience as coal miners. This ministerial staff 
has been supplemented by about fifteen lay pastors and deaconesses. 

In the Doncaster Mission work is being carried forward quite 
largely on a teamwork basis, and it is hoped that in this way York- 
shire mining life will be touched at every angle. It is also hoped 
that this impact will be powerful enough to recreate and extend the 
former close association between the coal miner and the Methodist 
Church. Later on a study will be made of the results of the Don- 
caster experience with a view toward the possible adoption of simi- 
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lar projects in other British mining areas. The Doncaster Coal- 
fields Mission is thus an experimental, pilot project related to the 
larger evangelistic campaign organized by the Methodist Home Mis- 
sion Department and called “Go to the People.” 

I was present at one of the organization meetings of this Mission 
which literally “goes to the miners” and I was thrilled with the qual- 
ity of life and leadership which I saw. I was further delighted to 
note that this able team was planning not only to preach from pul- 
pits but also had plans for preaching at the pit mouth and on street 
corners in front of the pubs. This is surely a creative plan for in- 
dustrial evangelism, and the work of these chaplains will unquestion- 
ably serve to fill the empty chapel. 

In areas of the German Ruhr I also saw the industrial chaplain 
seriously engaged in the task of mining evangelism. Here I found 
an unordained Evangelical lay pastor at work bringing the Gospel 
to single and married miners living in crowded barracks and hostels. 
Pastor Heinrich Pasternack let me accompany him on some of his 
visits, and it was soon apparent to me that he was in every way an 
authentic industrial evangelist. Himself a miner, Pasternack was 
easily understood and genuinely respected by the uprooted, crisis- 
ridden people whom he sought to help. He brought to them books 
for general reading, but, what was far more important, he opened for 
them the Book of Life. 

This was particularly impressed on me during a visit to a hostel 
near Horst that had at one time the most unsavory reputation of any 
in Germany. Here we found four men living in two-room units to 
be sure but the rooms were clean, well heated, well lighted and pro- 
vided with curtained windows and lavatory sinks. The atmosphere 
was wholesome and there was a radiance about the place that con- 
trasted sharply with several other hostels where Pastor Heinrich 
Pasternack seldom had time to visit. For me this was proof enough 
of the general effectiveness of this variety of industrial evangelism. 

While I was in the Pas-de-Calais coal fields of France I became ac- 
quainted with a similar form of the industrial chaplaincy in the Ro- 
man Catholic tradition—the priest-miner. ‘This man labors in the 
coal mine incognito revealing his identity only to a few trusted lay- 
men. After he has thoroughly learned the coal mining trade he may 
undertake to develop a parish ministry but in any case he continues 
to witness for Christ quietly and effectively. 
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This priest-miner is, of course, a variety of the Roman Catholic 
priest-workman who now labors in considerable numbers in metro- 
politan Paris and elsewhere in France. But the full conception of 
the priest-workman dates from World War II and has grown out of 
the experiences of priests who worked as laborers either in prison 
camps or with groups of deported laborers in Germany.®° The priest- 
miner is thus very new to the coal fields of France. His strategy of 
complete identification with the life of the miner in everything that 
is not sinful is certain to win converts back to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The industrial chaplain in his function as evangelist has achieved 
more tangible results in the coal areas of northern West Virginia in 
an area served by the Mountaineer Mining Mission. In this area five 
new Presbyterian churches have come into being largely as the result 
of a program of personal evangelism linked with the denominational 
New Life Movement. 

Working together as a team, three Mission industrial chaplains 
developed and expanded social welfare services and used the con- 
fidence and good will generated by these as an approach to evan- 
gelism. Miners were called on in their homes and invited to serv- 
ices. When the Christian nucleus became large enough in any one 
community a Presbyterian church was organized even though its 
services might still have to be held in a schoolhouse, a storeroom, or 
a union hall. Now each of the five congregations has its own build- 
ing and each is making a contribution toward the support of its own 
pastor. 

Moreover, these mining churches are growing churches. Each 
year in connection with the New Life Movement they engage in a 
visitation evangelism program that brings laymen and clergymen into 
hundreds of mine homes from one end of the Mission to the other. 
In the course of making these door-to-door visits invitations to serv- 
ices are given, experiences are shared, prayers are said, and the good 
news of the Gospel told abroad. ‘This approach is slowly but surely 
filling chapels newly erected and opening copies of the Book long 
closed. 

Still the task of the industrial chaplain is much more comprehen- 
sive than that of the evangelist. For he must become a pastor to the 
miner as well, bringing to him counsel and comfort and generally 


6 Masie Ward, France Pagan? (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), p. 209. 
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assisting in his spiritual growth and development. This particular 
office of the industrial chaplain was performed with distinction by 
the Rev. William MacIntyre, organizer for Industrial Chaplaincies 
of the Church of Scotland, in connection with the disaster at Knock- 
shinnoch Castle Colliery where one hundred and twenty-eight men 
were entombed and where thirteen men ultimately lost their lives. 
When this disaster first struck, Mr. MacIntyre went at once to the 
pit and counseled there with the distraught families. ‘Then he noti- 
fied the National Coal Board and the National Union of Miners that 
the entire Scottish Church was praying for the entombed men. 
Later on when the full scope of the tragedy was known he secured 
the services of the Moderator of the National Church in connection 
with special services that were held close to the disaster scene. In 
Scotland I found that these special pastoral services had been greatly 
appreciated by the Scottish miners all the way from the local com- 
munity up to the divisional union office in Edinburgh. 

The pastoral office of the coal town chaplain, however, includes 
vastly more than the emergency services related to a mine disaster. 
They include, for example, definite responsibility for the develop- 
ment of Christian lay leaders among miners. In this connection I 
found the work of French Pastor, E. Helmlinger, highly significant. 
He is a Lutheran whose church is located in the heart of Merlebach- 
Freyming in Lorraine. Here I met with his church officers, all of 
them miners. With real conviction they explained to me their 
duties and then with understandable pride they showed me their 
neat, temporary rustic chapel. After that, together with their chap- 
lain, they pointed out the site where a new chapel will soon arise 
and emphasized that this new building is one day to have a parish 
house that will serve as a community center. These men were ob- 
viously men of vision because their pastor had patiently counseled 
with them and led them. 

In the American coal areas the West Virginia Mountain Project 
of the Presbyterian Church has long had a distinctive program of 
summer conferences for the children of coal miners. Already many 
of the conference young people have matured into splendid leaders 
of mine-town churches. 

Up in the northern part of West Virginia the new Mountaineer 
Mining Mission has developed only a single young people’s confer- 
ence, but it has created a strong parish council organization which 
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provides leadership opportunities for both young people and adult 
laymen. This Council, which is chairmaned by laymen and coun. 
seled by industrial chaplains, plans for the young people’s conference, 
a retreat for teachers and officers, a mission picnic, and the annual 
New Life evangelism program. As this Council has matured it has 
been thrilling to note again how readily the coal miner can be 
molded into a leader. when the chaplain creatively exercises his pas- 
toral office. 

The industrial chaplain of coal miners is frequently called upon 
to perform still other duties associated with the role of community 
leader. For even though he may conscientiously strive to develop 
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community leaders, the fact remains that the mine town is usually b 
short at this point. This being so, the chaplain must be prepared le 
both to assume the citizen-leader role and to lay it aside when a lay- T 
man has been trained to take his place. cc 
Such a man was the late Msgr. Dr. H. A. Poels of the Netherlands in 
province of Limburg. ‘This man, who served as adviser to the Ro- ti 
man Catholic mineworkers union from 1910 to 1935, rendered a ce 
splendid community service in the field of miner’s housing. Hous- be 
ing was a very serious problem when he took up his work in the coal § fo 
fields about Heerlen, and to this community problem he addressed 
himself with great vigor and perseverance. Employing his fine tal- 
ents as a business man he bought up plots of land, sold them at a 
profit, and with the proceeds financed the construction of low-cost — P# 
housing both for families and for individual miners. ‘This housing ph 
is still well kept and so also is the memory of this hard-working chap- fF ** 
lain and community leader of Dutch miners. } 
And there is yet another function of the mine-town chaplain which J SU 
is daily assuming greater importance, namely, his task as a commu- § “t 
nity catalyst. For in many mine towns where suspicion and hatred — un 
have been long rampant he is the only person who can heal the § ser 
wounds of class warfare and so restore a measure of community peace ff din 
and unity. eva 
Sometimes the chaplain’s responsibility as catalyst may begin § tot 
within the confines of his own church. _ If its official bodies are dom- has 
inated, no matter how benevolently, by management churchmen, § ‘ou 
then the chaplain should seek to bring about an adjustment; if, on A 
the other hand, the official church representation is all from labor § Pers 
it is also time for a change. And even after the chaplain has per § his: 
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suaded his congregation of the necessity for a truly representative 
official board, there remains the further task of developing sincere, 
disinterested teamwork. 

But there is teamwork needed also on the community level. And 
while it is clearly recognized that the industrial contract limits the 
possibilities, still there is a wide sphere of operation for the indus- 
trial chaplain. His responsibility at this point entails discovering 
experiences and projects where labor and management can join with 
the church in the community interest. 

Such a project, for example, was the erection of Mountaineer Min- 
ing Mission chapel-community centers in West Virginia. The 
building committees for these structures were constituted so that 
labor, management, and the church worked together as a team. 
Through these experiences local union officials have come to know 
company executives as human beings and vice versa. In several 
instances real friendships have been formed during the lengthy nego- 
tiations necessary to finance, erect, and dedicate a chapel-community 
center. This came about quite naturally when individuals from 
both groups guided by the chaplain faced a situation where the 
focus of attention was not on grievances but on community growth. 


III 


This has been the mine-town chaplain in action as evangelist, 
pastor, community leader, and catalyst. What now, is the philoso- 
phy behind the man? What are the basic principles on which he 
acts? 

The first of these principles is certainly that of adaptation. The 
successful chaplain adapts his methods of evangelism, Christian edu- 
cation, and social action to the specific needs and to the level of 
understanding, spiritual and educational, of the people whom he 
serves. “The church-centered settlement house, for example, when 
directed by a chaplain, can be a most effective instrument for the 
evangelization of miners. Combining as it does a generous service 
to the practical needs of the body and the mind, the settlement house 
has often proved the means through which the Holy Spirit has 
touched the miner’s soul and brought about his conversion. 

And in the work of sanctification there are two things about the 
Person of Jesus Christ that the coal town chaplain, by way of adapting 
his message, will do well to emphasize. The first relates to Christ’s 
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humanity and is the fact that Jesus was a carpenter’s son, a laboring 
man who worked with his hands. And so it often happens that when 
the hard working Son of Man commands: “Be ye perfect!” the coal 
miner, empowered by the Holy Spirit, readily accepts the challenge 
because it comes from the Master Workman of the race. ‘The second 
relates to his deity and is concerned with his miraculous healing min- 
istry. Because Jesus was so concerned with the needs of the blind, 
the deaf, the dumb, the lame, and the sick, the miner who is well ac- 
quainted with injury and illness loves him the more dearly. And 
loving the Great Physician with all his heart, new springs of generos- 
ity and compassion well up in the miner’s soul and his native callous- 
ness is little by little washed away. 

The second of these principles is that of identification. The ef- 
fective industrial chaplain in the Kingdom of Coal identifies himself 
with the mining population in all things that are not sinful. He 
attends company safety meetings, mine town civic meetings, and gen- 
eral social functions. He is foremost among those who seek better 
things for the coal community be it schools, roads, or a volunteer 
fire department. He strives to identify himself with coal miners in 
particular but never to the extent of becoming a pure partisan. He 
strives to be known not as “‘labor’s tool” nor as a “company preacher,” 
but essentially as God’s man in the coal town. 

The third principle, that of incarnation, is related to the two pre- 
ceding ones but is more significant and profound. The principle 
of incarnation refers to the necessity for the chaplain to embed him- 
self completely in mine society. It assumes that he will adopt that 
which is good in the miner’s vocabulary, mores, and traditions and 
make them his very own. It further assumes that he will even learn 
to think as a miner. The chaplain will make this complete adapta- 
tion and identification out of both his love for the miner and his de- 
votion to God. He will so humble himself because God took upon 
himself the form of a man, Jesus of Nazareth, in order that man 
himself might become divine. The philosophy behind the indus- 
trial chaplain rests ultimately, then, upon the Christian doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

From the standpoint of enlistment for this chaplaincy it is cer- 
tainly pertinent here and now to ask, “Where shall such a man be 
found? How shall he be trained? Who should support him?” 

The answer to these questions is, first of all, that both lay and 
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regular preachers are needed to do the job. Lay preachers are 
needed, particularly if they have worked in coal mines. But they 
should receive some theological training provided by their denomi- 
nations so that there is a rich, Biblical content to their direct, prac- 
tical message to miners. 

Yet regular clergy with professional training are needed even more. 
These men should have experience with coal miners which they may 
acquire either by working in the mines or by serving coal miners in 
connection with their seminary field work. 

Both lay and regular clergy should be largely supported by their 
denominations or by local churches or preferably by both. ‘They 
must not be supported by either labor or management groups ex- 
clusively. In all cases they must be free to pioneer and not be de- 
pendent upon the whims of any narrow clique in labor, management, 
or the church. 

And it goes without saying that candidates for the coal-town chap- 
laincy must be men with a sense of mission and men who are strongly 
persuaded that the Christian faith has not lost its power to stir the 
working classes. Such dedicated men, well trained and adequately 
supported, are urgently needed if the empty chapel in the Kingdom 
of Coal is to be filled and if the Book long closed is to be re-opened. 
And just such men may well become the chosen instruments through 
which the miner is called into the rich fellowship of the Christian 
church in our time! 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE TRAGEDY 
OF OUR TIME 


By Roy W. BatTENHOUSE 


Gospel parables: they are not about “religion” for the most part, 

but about men and women in plights where decisions are evoked. 
The story in each case is calculated to entertain the hearer but also 
to challenge him. It challenges by inviting him to contemplate a 
certain life-situation as posed and resolved by the story-teller. Im- 
plicit in the way the story’s elements are defined is the author’s own 
outlook on life. The hearer is invited to weigh the whole pattern 
for its truthfulness. Is it an image of reality? Is it a credible account 
of a segment of the very world in which the hearer himself lives and 
acts? ‘To the extent that he can understand it to be so, he is brought 
within the orbit of the author’s outlook, and begins to share the faith 
from which that outlook is possible. 

Macbeth and Othello, two of Shakespeare’s most mature tragedies, 
approach being parables of national and domestic disaster. “Together 
they expose, without the delay of a subplot, the awful logic of ambi- 
tion for a crown, and of jealousy over a mere handkerchief. The 
patterns of attitude and circumstance by which Shakespeare accounts 
for the decisions by which destiny is determined provide us his read- 
ing of tragedy. Do these patterns have points of correspondence to 
life-situations in our own twentieth-century? Are they relevant to 
modern forms of peril and pathos? Seeking answer to such questions, 
we may deepen understanding both of our human condition and of 
the outlook by which Shakespeare reads its meaning. 


I 


[: one respect the plays of Shakespeare may be said to resemble 


As the tragedy of Macbeth draws toward a close, a soldier-hero 
voices his spiritual bankruptcy. Life is “a tale Told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, Signifying nothing.”’ Life offers for him none of 
the goods he has hoped for, such as “honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” Instead, there is the restless ecstasy of terrible dreams. 
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He is, he sees, in blood “‘stept in so far’’ that “returning were as tedious 
asgoo’er.”’ Utterly weary, he is recklessly willing to let “the frame of 
things disjoint, both the worlds suffer.”” Let the whole estate of the 
world be “undone” along with himself! For his heroism can boast 
nothing now but the desperate courage of the trapped: ““They have 
tied me to the stake: I cannot fly, But bear-like, I must fight the 
course.”” What is he, then, but a “player,” fated to strut and fret 
his “hour” in a world which is only “stage” —nothing but theatre? 

I think we can say that the spirit of nihilism abroad in much of 
modern Europe today repeats this mood. One can find it in the 
plays of Sartre. Sartre revels in melodrama; and that is what Mac- 
beth’s view of his own life adds up to. So do the stories we oc- 
casionally get in our newspapers of European spy trials. The actors 
in them no longer believe in themselves: they merely rehearse a 
theatrical role which they accept as fate. Melodrama is thus one of 
the fashions of our times. Behind it lies a resoluteness emptied of 
hope. Like Macbeth, the survivors of Blitzkriegs that bring no peace 
have “supped full of horrors.” To many of these men, new deaths 
can bring no tears. Life has been hollowed out. Passion is reduced 
to haunting fear and impulsive recklessness. 

Does Shakespeare in Macbeth give us any key to the causes? I 
think he does. He makes plain that such an ending has its beginning 
ina Walpurgisnacht, or witches’ holiday. There are times in history 
when demonic “revelations” arise to tempt a man’s soul. The 
propitious moment is at the end of some bloody war, in which the 
habit of slaughter, as if to “memorize another Golgotha,” has be- 
come ingrained even in a noble nature like Macbeth’s. He is a 
warrior “nothing afeard,” we are told, to make “‘strange images of 
death.” ‘The demonic temptation takes advantage of this temporary 
callousness, this moment of man’s elation in his natural powers. 
It attacks when his horizons are cloudy. A cultural atmosphere of 
fog brings unexpected prophets, who confuse values with the chanted 
propaganda: ‘Fair is foul and foul is fair.’ Dark prospects of an 
untasted glory are then suggested. The temptation is heightened 
if it coincides, as in Macbeth’s case, with someone else’s being made 
heir to the coveted crown; for then is aroused envy, the sin which 
along with pride caused Satan to feed on his own will and dream of 
making himself into the image of his own hopes. 

In such a situation, Macbeth’s imagination takes fire from cloudy 
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promises. Christ’s cross having faded out of memory, its substitute 
appears—“A dagger of the mind, a false creation”—and “‘marshall’st 
me the way that I was going.’”’ Thus man is tempted when he has 
made himself ripe for temptation: he inherits the dark when he be- 
gins to accept it as normal. The imaginations of his heart, ‘‘deceit- 
ful from his youth” as Genesis says, overwhelm reason; for now he is 
feeding on what Banquo calls “‘the insane root [original sin?] That 
takes the reason prisoner.” Yet where reason is strong, as in Mac- 
beth, it offers protests of conscience in the name of naturally ingrained 
principles. Where it is weak, as in Lady Macbeth, it capitulates im- 
mediately to desire (compare Eve in the Genesis story), letting dream 
and hunger incite reason into perverse argument, and impatient abuse 
of all opposition. Lady Macbeth’s revolutionary theory of manliness, 
her interpretation of courage as unscrupulous valor, has had a modern 
parallel in the propaganda of the Nazis. The Nazis, by appealing to 
the heroism of brute will, won acceptance in a nation noted for reason 
and philosophy. Evidently human reason is frail; it cannot with- 
stand the arguments of a willful imagination, once the light of grace 
is strangled. 

Walter Clyde Curry, in an essay some years ago (Shakespeare's 
Philosophical Patterns, Baton Rouge, 1937), was able to show that 
Macbeth’s changing character follows the very pattern of psychology 
which Aquinas describes in analyzing the logic of human temptation, 
sin, and its results. Whether Shakespeare ever read Aquinas is not 
known. But the dramatist could have got the key to his understand- 
ing of tempted man from the same place Aquinas got his, the Bible. 

One circumstance in the Bible story is here particularly relevant. 
Adam and Eve fell when they overlooked the divine promise of life 
in the world to come, trusting instead imagination’s promise of freer 
life here. Macbeth makes the same mistake. He tells us in a speech 
in which he is considering the step into crime, that as far as “the life 
to come” is concerned he’s quite willing to “jump” it, that is, set it 
aside. All that worries him is the chain of consequences his act will 
set in motion in this world, on “this bank and shoal of time.” 
Tyrants in our own era generally start with this same attitude. They 
persuade themselves and others to forget about other-worldly con- 
siderations and focus on this-worldly ones. The equivocal promise, 
“Thou shalt be king hereafter,” means for them, as for Macbeth, 
not hereafter in Heaven (where, according to Revelation 20, faithful 
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men and women sit on thrones and judge the nations), but hereafter 
on earth—because that is what their own dark souls wish the prophecy 
to mean, and they are willing to storm heaven in pursuit of this in- 
terpretation. ‘The prophecy in itself is ambiguous: it is they (not 
the “weird”’ or fatal sisters) who resolve its meaning in a lower sense. 
They reduce supernatural riddle to common sense. 

No doubt Shakespeare intends to indicate that a willful disregard of 
eternal life in man’s thinking about his destiny is the first step on the 
downward path to nihilism. In any case it is clear that without the 
support of belief in the life-to-come Macbeth’s reason is not able to 
curb desire; for although his reason condemns the act of murder on 
the ground of foreseen consequences in this life, his will at the same 
time sanctions the drugging of his reason: 


Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not the light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! Yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


By the prayer of his own will he bids his reason nod. 

Shakespeare makes clear that from the moment Macbeth concedes 
the life to come he has removed the setting, so to speak, which guards 
his “eternal jewel,” the soul. Once this jewel is regarded as not 
heaven’s, he can give it to the witches. There is no returning after 
that. ‘The crime follows, and Macbeth regrets it; but regret is not 
the same as repentance. Repentance is possible only when one has 
faith; and Macbeth no longer has any faith. He can sigh over the 
consequences of his deed, lament its thorns and increase of labor, but 
not repent. He knows himself ‘‘deep in blood”’ but not deep in sin. 
We can see Lady Macbeth’s tortures as those of guilt; but her husband 
sees them as evidences only of a “mind diseased,” which a physician 
may perhapscure. Yet the physician who is called in remarks: “‘More 
needs she the divine than the physician.”” The suggestion is not fol- 
lowed. Lady Macbeth is allowed to go on to eventual suicide. At 
her end there are no priestly rites, prayers, or even a husband's tears. 
“She should have died hereafter,” in his cold comment. 

But note here what has happened as the result of Macbeth’s con- 
cern for the time-world only. The present moment, with its real 
sorrow, seems not to exist for Macbeth. ‘Time has lost meaning for 
the man who thought that only time had meaning. What’s “here” 
has lost significance for the very man who let himself believe that 
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promises. Christ’s cross having faded out of memory, its substitute 
appears—‘‘A dagger of the mind, a false creation’’—and “‘marshall’st 
me the way that I was going.’”” Thus man is tempted when he has 
made himself ripe for temptation: he inherits the dark when he be. 
gins to accept it as normal. The imaginations of his heart, “deceit- 
ful from his youth” as Genesis says, overwhelm reason; for now he is 
feeding on what Banquo calls “the insane root [original sin?] That 
takes the reason prisoner.”” Yet where reason is strong, as in Mac- 
beth, it offers protests of conscience in the name of naturally ingrained 
principles. Where it is weak, as in Lady Macbeth, it capitulates im- 
mediately to desire (compare Eve in the Genesis story), letting dream 
and hunger incite reason into perverse argument, and impatient abuse 
of all opposition. Lady Macbeth’s revolutionary theory of manliness, 
her interpretation of courage as unscrupulous valor, has had a modern 
parallel in the propaganda of the Nazis. The Nazis, by appealing to 
the heroism of brute will, won acceptance in a nation noted for reason 
and philosophy. Evidently human reason is frail; it cannot with- 
stand the arguments of a willful imagination, once the light of grace 
is strangled. 

Walter Clyde Curry, in an essay some years ago (Shakespeare's 
Philosophical Patterns, Baton Rouge, 1937), was able to show that 
Macbeth’s changing character follows the very pattern of psychology 
which Aquinas describes in analyzing the logic of human temptation, 
sin, and its results. Whether Shakespeare ever read Aquinas is not 
known. But the dramatist could have got the key to his understand- 
ing of tempted man from the same place Aquinas got his, the Bible. 

One circumstance in the Bible story is here particularly relevant. 
Adam and Eve fell when they overlooked the divine promise of life 
in the world to come, trusting instead imagination’s promise of freer 
life here. Macbeth makes the same mistake. He tells us in a speech 
in which he is considering the step into crime, that as far as “the life 
to come” is concerned he’s quite willing to “jump” it, that is, set it 
aside. All that worries him is the chain of consequences his act will 
set in motion in this world, on “this bank and shoal of time.” 
Tyrants in our own era generally start with this same attitude. They 
persuade themselves and others to forget about other-worldly con- 
siderations and focus on this-worldly ones. The equivocal promise, 
“Thou shalt be king hereafter,” means for them, as for Macbeth, 
not hereafter in Heaven (where, according to Revelation 20, faithful 
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men and women sit on thrones and judge the nations), but hereafter 
on earth—because that is what their own dark souls wish the prophecy 
to mean, and they are willing to storm heaven in pursuit of this in- 
terpretation. ‘The prophecy in itself is ambiguous: it is they (not 
the ‘‘weird”’ or fatal sisters) who resolve its meaning in a lower sense. 
They reduce supernatural riddle to common sense. 

No doubt Shakespeare intends to indicate that a willful disregard of 
eternal life in man’s thinking about his destiny is the first step on the 
downward path to nihilism. In any case it is clear that without the 
support of belief in the life-to-come Macbeth’s reason is not able to 
curb desire; for although his reason condemns the act of murder on 
the ground of foreseen consequences in this life, his will at the same 
time sanctions the drugging of his reason: 


Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not the light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! Yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


By the prayer of his own will he bids his reason nod. 

Shakespeare makes clear that from the moment Macbeth concedes 
the life to come he has removed the setting, so to speak, which guards 
his “eternal jewel,” the soul. Once this jewel is regarded as not 
heaven’s, he can give it to the witches. There is no returning after 
that. The crime follows, and Macbeth regrets it; but regret is not 
the same as repentance. Repentance is possible only when one has 
faith; and Macbeth no longer has any faith. He can sigh over the 
consequences of his deed, lament its thorns and increase of labor, but 
not repent. He knows himself “deep in blood” but not deep in sin. 
We can see Lady Macbeth’s tortures as those of guilt; but her husband 
sees them as evidences only of a ‘‘mind diseased,” which a physician 
may perhapscure. Yet the physician who is called in remarks: “More 
needs she the divine than the physician.” The suggestion is not fol- 
lowed. Lady Macbeth is allowed to go on to eventual suicide. At 
her end there are no priestly rites, prayers, or even a husband's tears. 
“She should have died hereafter,” in his cold comment. 

But note here what has happened as the result of Macbeth’s con- 
cern for the time-world only. The present moment, with its real 
sorrow, seems not to exist for Macbeth. ‘Time has lost meaning for 
the man who thought that only time had meaning. What's “here” 
has lost significance for the very man who let himself believe that 
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only the “here’’ was important. Is that not, indeed, the essence of 
his tragedy, as for so many modern dreamers; by setting aside the 
everlasting life, they have abolished the everliving present. For 
unless the moment can be seen as immediately present to eternal 
Being, its presentness evaporates. Macbeth, we soon see, lives in 
his “tomorrows” and his “yesterdays.’’ Anticipation and recall— 
always these two, the shadow of the present rather than the present 
moment itself. Notice now the words with which he began his 
earlier decision to “jump”’ the life to come: “If it were done—when 
‘tis done—then ‘twere well It were done quickly.”” This is a world of 
subjunctives. It has no genuine imperatives as basis for action. 
Macbeth’s sense of duty, we may say, has become involved in an 
equivocation. His statement that it were “well it were done quickly” 
is true—provided it (the choice of treason) has been made in the heart. 
(Cf. John 13: 27, “That thou doest, do quickly.”) The killing 
‘would be” a duty—if this man can once put aside the duty to face 
his whole duty. Macbeth is adventuring in a realm of “if” duty. 
He is equivocating with heaven by urging ambition’s would-be im- 
perative against heaven’s imperative that “I... as his host... 
should against the murderer shut the door, Not bear the knife myself.” 
And by considering ambition’s imperative first he is in fact already 
opening the door to “o’erleap” heaven’s. “‘O, come in, equivocator,” 
says the drunken porter a few scenes later. For the comic gate-of- 
hell which this porter imaginatively guards is actually, in symbol, the 
gate at which Macbeth himself began to knock when he drank of an 
intoxicating equivocation. (The theme, by the way, was topical in 
1605; for behind the ghastly Gunpowder plot of that year was the 
equivocal reasoning of certain Roman Catholics, whose “mental 
reservation” theory of duty permitted them to suspend loyalty to 
truth and justice.) Equivocation is illustrated also in Lady Mac- 
beth’s, “I would ... have . . . dash’d the brains out, had I so 
sworn as you Have done to this.””. This is a subjunctive statement of 
duty which hides from the imperative to swear aright. It sacrifices 
“brains” to the worship of a would-be world to which the will has 


sworn! 

A spurious world (of imagination divorced from grace) has, along 
with its own god, its own ritual. A black-mass is hinted at in 
Shakespeare’s description of Macbeth’s preparations for the murder: 
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Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 

She strike upon the bell. . . . 

Is this the dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
Then when the bell strikes, he ministers to his communicants, the 
grooms, and to himself also, a poisoned challice (consecrated by his 
prayers, shall we say), and places a dagger (his crucifix) in the hands 
of each. Now “witchcraft celebrates Pale Hecate’s offerings,” says 
Macbeth, and the description is apt. He is himself in symbol a kind 
of high-priest of Night, binding his whole household in a covenant of 
Death. His crowning act is a “Most sacrilegious” murder, which 
breaks open his true Lord’s “anointed temple,” stealing thence the 
“life o’ the building,” and making “a breach in nature For ruin’s 
wasteful entrance.’’ Henceforth “grace is dead.” 

Grace dead, breach in nature, the entrance of ruin—this is the 
logic of rebellion against God exactly as Christian theology teaches it. 
From it follows, as Shakespeare next shows, a gradually expanding 
sickness which engulfs the life of the state in tyranny. Freedom of 
speech is throttled, Banquo is “purged,” a spy system is set up which 
reaches into every household, and for every citizen obedience becomes 
“mouth-honor” which “the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not.” The state becomes in symbol a seething cauldron, bubbling 
with ‘“‘Double, double toil and trouble.” Parallels to our modern 
dictatorships are all too obvious. 

But the story does not end here. For though the head of the state, 
Macbeth, may resort to witches who have power to “untie the winds, 
and let them fight against the churches”; though he may be willing, in 
order to secure his peace, that “the treasure Of nature’s germen 
tumble all together” (as by some modern atom bomb), he gains from 
these unholy advisers of his only a greater sense of lurking danger 
to his own regime. What he must now fear is the intervention of 
the unbelievable, some miracle in nature: a “‘man not of woman born”’ 
anda moving wood. (The symbols have both a pagan and a Christian 
hidden meaning. In pagan lore the “man not of woman born” was, 
historically, the miraculous Caesar; in Christian lore, he is Christ. 
In Germanic religious legend the moving forest was associated with 
the Spring festival, when boughs were carried to welcome the May 
and mark the end of the Winter-Giant’s dominion; in Christian lore 
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the “moving wood” is the Cross, by faith in which men move 
mountains.) 

Macbeth has no eye for seeing either of these possibilities; but they 
have been secretly preparing for some time an “underground” move- 
ment which will unseat him. Macduff, a soldier of greater natural 
genius than Macbeth, and moreover a man of Christian faith, has 
escaped Macbeth’s arm and is in a neighboring country, land of ‘‘the 
pious Edward.” ‘This “holy King” has already received “with such 
grace”’ the exiled true king of Scotland, the murdered Duncan’s son 
Malcolm. In this land, where the king’s touch has power to cure the 
(scrofula) Evil of a “crew of wretched souls,” a “med’cine of the 
sickly weal” of Scotland can be concocted. As Act IV ends we learn 
that Macbeth 


Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 


Then when these instruments of “powers above’’ move against Mac- 
beth, the very woods of his own country rise up against him, carried 
in part by citizens waiting to aid the invaders. A few moments later 
we see Macbeth bringing in the usurper’s ‘‘cursed head” and uttering 
the significant words: “The time is free.” 

The time is free; but ransoming the time has cost. Young Siward, 
“God's soldier,” slain in this his first battle is symbol of one type of 
cost. More significant is the type presented earlier in Macduff's 
“wife and babes, Savagely slaughtered”’ in retaliation for Macduff’s 
escape. Wholly innocent, kept even from knowledge of his plan, they 
must pay for his mission of salvation for Scotland. It is agony to 
Macduff: 

Did Heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff! 
They were all struck for thee. Naught that I am, 


Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 


Macbeth’s ‘“‘demerits,” certainly, can not refer to his leave-taking 
(though his wife has not faith enough to forgive him that); it must 
point, rather, to the whole complex of Scotland’s failure, for which 
Macduff accepts individual responsibility, and to atone for which 
failure he, ‘“‘sinful Macduff,” has felt called to leave wife and chil- 
dren under the command of a greater love. 
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It has been pointed out by Roy Walker (The Time is Free, London, 
1949, pp.80-81) that Macduff as hero stands, along with Malcolm, for 
Scotland’s Christian traditions. He comes from Fife, where at the 
beginning of the play the Norwegians are defeated and required to 
disburse ten thousand dollars at “Saint Colme’s inch” (the island off 
the coast of Fife once occupied by St. Columba, where stood an abbey 
dedicated to this saint). Later, when Macbeth is to be crowned at 
Scone, Macduff absents himself, retiring to this Fife, his home. He is 
thinking of Duncan, who after his murder was “carried to Colme-Kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors’ —that is, to the chapel of 
St. Columba on the island of Iona. Finally, in loyalty to what 
Duncan represents, Macduff dares exile to seek out Malcolm. To- 
gether these two leaders bring back to Scotland freedom, and the 
promise that 

what needful else 


That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place. 


Words suggestive of a “sin-grace” context, someone has calculated, 
occur more than 400 times in Macbeth. A story which begins with 
radical sin could have no happy ending without superabundant grace. 


II 


Let us turn now, for contrast, to Shakespeare’s Othello. This 
play too deals with a murder committed by a soldier-hero. But it 
treats this theme from an opposite focus of explanation. In Macbeth 
we have seen the crime done in disregard of conscience; in Othello 
it is done as urged on by conscience. Whereas Macbeth suppressed 
his noble conscience in order to give rein to his natural desires, 
Othello seems to be suppressing his natural longings in order strictly 
to do his duty. In killing he sees himself as obeying a plainly in- 
dicated and absolute imperative—no subjunctive one as in Macbeth’s 
case. Can man’s absolutes, then, be as dangerous as his hope-inspired 
dreams? Can conscience, sometimes, be as misleading as prophecy? 
Apart from Christian correction, yes, Shakespeare seems to imply. 
The merely natural conscience of Othello has a hidden blind-spot, 
which permits Satan in the person of Iago (a disappointed bourgeois 
intellectual) to enslave him. Othello’s sentimental conscience, fed 
on ideals of natural goodness, is helpless to detect the radical con- 
spiracy against truth to which Iago is committed. Here is a theme 
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which the well-intentioned souls of our day, so easily victimized by 
the Communist conspirator, will do well to ponder. Hell can be 
paved with good intentions, noble indignation, and a Crusader’s zeal. 

Evidently in Shakespeare’s vision not all tragedy is due, like Mac- 
beth’s, to apostasy. Some is due to “honest” idealism. Virtue is 
Othello’s chief love. Honor means more to him than life itself. 
That, profoundly, is his tragedy; his love “smothers” life. In a slow 
and deliberate act of “justice” (no qualms or furtive stabs as in Mac- 
beth) he must smother Desdemona. For she has become in his eyes 
a ‘“‘devil,” a keeper of “the gate of hell’”—ironically because, unlike 
Macbeth, he is so suspicious of equivocation, and as a result can 
not read aright Desdemona’s evasive truth-telling. By the light of 
his ideals, her virtue is mask and mockery. He must combat this 
treason with his whole heart. Too late he finds he has loved “not 
wisely but too well.’’ Real virtue is something larger than his own 
understanding of virtue. His love has been excessive in loving too 
much his own judgment. 

It may be a significant aspect of Othello’s tragedy that he is a 
recently baptized Moor. Iago refers to him as “an erring barbarian.” 
Desdemona’s father objects to his daughter marrying a man of “sooty 
bosom.”” These may be prejudiced statements; but do they not carry, 
perhaps, a clue to the tragedy? Has the Moor’s heart been made 
quite clean by baptism? Are his great passions subdued to the rule of 
Christian love, or are they merely elevated by noble sentiment and 
high ideals? We note that when at the end he commits suicide he 
does it as one slaying the “Turkish dog” within him in the name of 
the ideal of honor. Everywhere in the play the focus of his faith is 
on honor, chastity, honesty—to the neglect of charity, forgiveness, and 
life itself. These latter are to be seen, rather, in Desdemona, whose 
goodness Othello can not believe. Her testimony he cannot credit, 
even when sworn to with the oath “as I am a Christian.” In part, 
it would seem, the play may be regarded as a warning against “mixed 
marriages” —on the ground, however, not of color fundamentally but 
of creed. 

It is noteworthy, in any case, that the very actions which most 
clearly demonstrate in Desdemona a Christian spirit and upbringing 
—her unselfish intercession for Cassio, and her humble obedience to 
her husband’s commands—are stones-of-stumbling to Othello. Ap 
parently these more-than-human virtues, being beyond any morality 
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of simple romantic humanism, are foreign to Othello’s experience and 
understanding. As marks of a self-sacrificing will, they are suspect 
in his eyes. Jealousy is aroused from the moment in Act III when 
Cassio’s suit is broached by Desdemona with the Christian words: 
Good my lord 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 

His present reconciliation take. 
But Othello’s working creed has no room for such ideas. No wonder, 
then, the mysteries of evil, when hinted at by Iago, come as such a 
shock, such a “revelation” to him. Ignorant of Christian insight, 
how shall Othello recognize sin aright, or resist taking it to himself 
unawares? He is ripe for temptation. It is a very modern predica- 
ment: the predicament of the secular mind which can understand 
neither the heights of life in the saint, or the depths of evil in the devil. 

A “tragedy of jealousy” is the usual designation given this play. 
But the deeper significance of jealousy is not always grasped. Jeal- 
ousy is possessive love; its ground isa self-centered vision. When the 
Bible describes God as a jealous God it means that he is a being who 
desires all creatures to have their center in him and do his pleasure 
only. Now this is very well for God, but not for man. The man 
who makes himself such a center assumes a false position. Othello, 
in expecting from Desdemona an exclusive attention to his own 
person and will, falls inevitably into sinful jealousy. He cannot 
abide her effort to ‘‘atone” him and Cassio, for this implies a purpose 
beyond his own will. “Fire and brimstone!” is his godlike interjec- 
tion on this effort. She has promised, in her choice of Othello as 
husband in Act I, a consecration of her “soul and fortunes” to “his 
honors and his valiant parts’’—a truly Christian marriage promise; 
but what he assumes she should provide is a perfect devotion to his 
own pleasures, including his pleasure in meting out judgment on 
Claudio, and his pleasure in his own reputation. He tends to equate 
honor with reputation, and valor with mastery over men and situa- 
tions. 

The self-confident Othello of Act I, proud of his own righteousness 
and eager to win public esteem for his virtue, foreshadows aright the 
jealous Othello of the later Acts. “Toward Desdemona’s father he has 
no pity. Yet he himself has profited from Desdemona’s pity: 


She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
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This looks like love of her pity, or at least of her admiration, more 
than of Desedemona herself. Is it surprising, then, that later he 
shows no pity for Cassio or for Desdemona? “O the pity of it, the 
pity of it, Iago,” is a pity not for her person (as hers was for his) but 
for an abstract cause. It is pitiless pity, actually self-pity: pity 
directed inward on what he is having to suffer to be true to himself. 
Note here how a word, such as “pity,” can take on an inverted mean- 
ing: language itself thus becomes a living-lie. In our own day there 
are comparable examples in the Communist’s use of language. 

The self is at the center of such a system of morals. Significantly, 
Shakespeare pictures Othello in the situation of Job, the Bible’s 
example of a self-righteous hero: 


Had it pleas’d heaven 
To try me with affliction; had they rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes; 
I should have found in me some place of my soul 
A drop of patience: but alas, to make me 
The fixed figure of the time, for scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at!— 
Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
But there where I have garnered up my heart; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life,— 
The fountain from which my current runs, 
Or else dries us; to be discarded thence! 


What is this “fountain,” we may ask, other than Othello’s self-esteem? 
Where has he “garnered up” his heart, if not in a sense of his own 
worthiness? Why else was the safe-keeping of the handkerchief so 
important a matter in his eyes? Why else the safety of Cassio, or of 
Desdemona, so unimportant? A lost piece of embroidery more to be 
treasured than the lost-sheep Cassio! A mother’s Egyptian gift than 
his wife’s Christian gift! Yes, if he is to support his faith, Othello 
must have those tokens which will vindicate his glory; and for that, 
Trifles light as air 


Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 


What he seeks to “confirm” is (as for Job) the claim of his own nobil- 
ity. Unlike Job, he does not go on trusting when that faith seems 
denied. Instead, under the tutelage of Iago’s gospel-of-distrust, his 
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great heart hardens till it turns to stone, and his bounteous hand closes 
into a clenched fist, with which he strikes this now utterly hard heart 
of his, disowning Desdemona and welcoming the furies of revenge. 
Invoking “yon marble heaven” and “‘you chaste stars,”” he determines 
to “Put out the light, and then put out the light” that persists in 
humiliating his own faith. (Imagine Othello carrying a lighted taper 
as he says this, and the ritual significance of the scene becomes ap- 
parent: he is enacting a kind of tenebrae.) His heaven has no plave 
for Desdemona’s light and must quench it. His faith, strictly speak- 
ing, is a faith ignorant of supernatural goodness, and tutored by Iago 
into a false reading of its claims. Gradually “confirmed” by Iago in 
a substitute faith, Othello acts in good conscience to obey it. He is 
not irreligious. Neither is today’s Communist. 

But what is the center of Othello’s actual faith? Is it not his own 
soul, in which his own virtues are treasured as eternal law? Signif- 
icantly, we hear him, early in the play, refer to “my perfect soul.” 
Later, one of his oaths is to swear “by the worth of man’s eternal 
soul.” ‘This is a religion of humanism; and it comes to focus clearly 
at the pitch of crisis and decision, when we hear him addressing him- 
self not to God but to his soul: “It is the cause, it is the cause, 
my soul.” Let all modern addicts of virtuous “causes” note this. 
Othello does not, like Macbeth, give away his soul for the sake of a 
golden crown; on the contrary, he gives away Desdemona, beautiful 
as alabaster, for the sake of his soul’s love of its own excellence. 

Faced by the Venetian senate in Act I, Othello had been careful 
to display the quality of his soul as pure without trace of sensuality. 
His reason for not wishing to deny Desdemona a honeymoon was: 
“Not to comply with heat . . . and proper satisfaction, but to be free 
and bounteous to her mind.” (It is typical of the “humanist” to 
pride himself on a superiority to physical passion, and to be concerned 
only for the lady’s mind. It makes it easy, later, to profess not to wish 
to “kill her soul’’ in the very act by which he smothers the breath of 
her body. How “liberal” a sentiment to disparage the flesh in the 
name of the spiritual! Desdemona, however, has a more Christian 
notion of marriage: she wants the honeymoon for the “rites” which 
are otherwise bereft her.) Later we learn that Othello has an even 
greater concern for his own mind, his peace-of-mind. He tells us 
he would not have cared if the whole camp of soldiers had tasted 
Desdemona’s sweet body, if only he hadn’t to know about it; but 
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now “Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content!’”’ This, cer- 
tainly, is to rate “peace of mind” where many a modern man rates it. 
It is the summum bonum by which everything is to be judged, in- 
cluding one’s marriage. Yet ironically in Othello’s case, what has 
destroyed peace of mind is not his knowing impurity but his imagin- 
ing it: his pure soul is the victim of its own impure thoughts. 

Othello the self-tortured idealist is remarkably like Shakespeare's 
Brutus, and his tragedy is similar. Brutus turns against the person 
he claims to love, and murders him as a sacrifice to the ideal of 
“liberty”: but the idealism is actually a mask for Brutus’ desire to 
think well of himself, and to be well thought of by others. He claims, 
of course, that he is acting for the good of Rome, lest Caesar make 
men slaves—just as Othello claims to act for the good of mankind, lest 
Desdemona make all men monsters. But every age, even our own, 
has its idealists who deceive themselves, idealists who identify their 
own honor with the welfare of mankind, and who confusing their 
own souls with God make of their neighbors an animal sacrifice. 

Shakespeare gives the dying Othello words which point up a parallel 
between his tragedy and that of Judas in the Bible: 


I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee; no way but this 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss. 


And the allusion is made even plainer when he refers to himself as 


One whose hand, 

Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe. 
Some editors, failing to recognize the allusion, prefer the reading 
“base Indian” found in the Quarto text. But “base Judean,” the 
reading of the First Folio text, is undoubtedly correct, if we consider 
the meaning here. We know Judas was a Judean, the only Judean 
of Christ’s disciples, the others being Galilean. In a position to ap- 
preciate Christ best, Judas yet destroyed him. He threw away the 
pearl-of-great-price, though as the appointed keeper of the money- 
bags he should have been aware of values. Othello’s situation is 
parallel: accepted as a Crusader though not like the others a 
Westerner, he has been guarding noble ideals such as “chastity” and 
“honor” which are the coin of Christendom; but so preoccupied has 
he been with these coins, these merely relative goods, that he has 
misunderstood the pearl Desdemona and sold her out for a few ideals. 
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In modern life we have a kind of parallel in the liberal humanitarian, 
who with romantic enthusiasm volunteers as the champion of 
“justice,” “democracy,” and “civil rights,” but who is so preoccupied 
with these ideals that he attacks Christianity and its institutions on 
the slightest suspicion of disloyalty to his ideals, thus destroying the 
life that truly incarnates them. He does this in blind jealousy for 
his own sub-Christian standards, and under the instigation of re- 
putedly “honest” informants (like Iago) whose aim is to blind him to 
the facts. 

Iago’s actual role in the tragedy is to inform Othello with twisted 
facts and, above all, to inform him with devilish assumptions or 
theories which will confirm Othello’s own inclinations and therefore 
be welcomed as truth. As an example of such theory, take for ex- 
ample the familiar lines: 














Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 

Who steals my purse steals trash. . . . 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 






Generations of schoolboys have memorized this speech, and the 
idealists among them invariably refer to it as “Shakespeare says,” 
quite forgetting that the actual speaker is a villain who lies through- 
out the whole play. What makes the sentiment so appealing is the 
way it flatters our “higher” inclinations. We desire to be admired, 
and a good name furthers this. What then more valuable than a 
good name? Also, we desire to admire ourselves, and by despising 
material things for spiritual we become estimable in our own eyes. 
Why then think on money save as trash? 

A careful Christian reader, of course, must reject Iago’s theory, 
remembering from the Bible that a good will rather than a good name 
is man’s “immediate jewel,” and that St. Paul has admonished us to 
commend ourselves both by “glory and dishonor, by evil report and 
good report” (II Cor. 6: 8). A Christian would realize, also, that 
purses are valuable offerings to God and aids to human welfare. But 
aCommunist, to take a modern example, would find it covenient to 
agree with Iago’s supreme emphasis on a good reputation in the com- 
munity and Iago’s de-emphasis of property values. Not that the 
Communist really regards purses as trash: after all, he is a dialectical 
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materialist and the purse is what he really covets; yet he wants to 
think that some good name, such as “democracy” or “public welfare” 
is what he most cares about, and he wants others to think thus of him, 
since without a good name he loses his power to get what he covets, 
So he is incessant in giving himself a good name in propaganda, re. 
gardless of the facts of his action and quite in the face of them. 

So, too, Iago: he is most careful to build a reputation as “honest 
Iago” since such reputation has tool value in snaring victims. It also 
helps him believe that his own cynical and contradictory reasonings 
are an “honest”’ view of life. Yet in practice Iago is far from regard- 
ing his own purse as trash: he is diligently filling it by robbing 
Roderigo, whom he advises no fewer than ten times, “Put money in 
thy purse.” Likewise, he can disparage reputation, if doing so will 
further his own reputation for “honest realism.” “As I am an honest 
man,’ he says to Cassio who is lamenting his own lost reputation, 
“I thought you had received some bodily wound. There is more 
sense in that than in reputation.’’ Reasoning, as Iago does it, is but 
mask or masquerade. In lecturing Othello on the theme of good 
name versus purse, his real purpose is to filch from Othello’s purse 
the pearl Desdemona, while Othello is made to concentrate on the 
vaporous riches of a bogus jewel, good name. 

Othello, as we have noted, is particularly susceptible to Iago’s mor- 
alizing. He is jealous of his reputation, not consciously for its tool 
value as Iago is, but as a final and ultimate ornament of the noble 
life. Reputation is to him even more important than life, as is dem- 
onstrated when at the end he commits suicide to help restore it. 
Othello therefore does not need Iago’s preaching on the value of 
a good name: he already overvalues it. So precious already are 
“honor” and “chastity” that he is fast making them into gods. It 
would be better if he could regard these ideals of his as possessions, 
spiritual coin so to speak to support a life devoted to God. The final 
effect of Iago’s preaching is to prod Othello, instead, into offering 
sacrifice to these idols of his heart, as Brutus does in Julius Caesar. 

But now a question: are there any facts which Iago, instigator of 
tragedy, is himself blind to? Does this all-wise cynic know the basic 
facts of human nature? He thinks he knows them. In fact, he 
waxes oracular in stating them early in the play: 
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‘Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are gardens; 
to the which our wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles 
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or sow lettuce; set hyssop, and weed up thyme; supply it with one 
gender of herbs, or distract it with many; either to have it sterile with 
idleness, or manured with industry; why, the power and corrigible 
authority of this lies in our wills. If the balance of our lives had not 
one scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood and base- 
ness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclu- 
sions; but we have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts.” 


And these are sentiments which, no doubt, many a Renaissance hu- 
manist applauded. Our modern liberals, also, should approve the 
confidence here expressed in the power of man’s reason and will to 
govern his flesh and its passions. What a fine moralist Iago is! 

There is just one trouble with the moral theory (for theory it is, 
and not fact) here set forth: it depends on nothing outside Iago. It 
assumes the natural goodness of the human will, and leaves grace 
out of the picture. By Christian analysis it is Pelagian or worse. 
Man is seen making his own happiness or unhappiness as he will, de- 
pending simply on whether he invokes his reason or gives rein to his 
lusts. But is this true in Iago’s own case? His reason does indeed 
control his sensual appetites quite completely. He never gets drunk 
or involved with a prostitute, as Cassio does for example. Rationally 
he feels quite superior to Cassio on this account. Yet he is haunted 
by an awareness that Cassio “‘hath a daily beauty in his life that makes 
me ugly.” Apparently, Cassio’s garden is the handsomer, despite a 
certain carelessness in his planting, weeding, etc.; so Iago must resolve 
to destroy Cassio’s to make his own the handsomer! Whose life, 
then, is being led to “most preposterous conclusions,” and by what? 
Iago’s certainly; and not by the baseness of a sensual nature, but by 
what is in fact really the baseness of man’s nature—vice of the will, 
pride, envy, and malice. And this is a baseness which cannot be up- 
rooted by the corrigible authority of man’s will, since it is itself in 
the root of the will as the will’s own present disposition. Nor can 
reason balance against it, since reason is already off balance because 
of it. 

What, then, can protect man against this baseness? Christian the- 
ology would say: only the ennobling power of grace, which works in 
man to reorder his self-centered will and errant reason. This theory 
isnot unknown to Shakespeare, but if we look for it we must not ex- 
pect to find it coming from a skeptic such as Iago. It is Friar Law- 
tence in Romeo and Juliet who says: 
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Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs—grace and rude will: 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up the plant. 
Here are Iago’s images of horticulture in a completely transformed 
perspective. The will is not the planter but something planted; 
and far from being the “corrigible authority,”’ needs itself to be cor- 
rected by grace. We may suppose Friar Lawrence would rephrase 
Iago’s words something like this: “If in the balance of our lives there 
is not grace enough to balance rude will and outweigh it, the disposi- 
tion of our nature will conduct us to a most dismal conclusion, can- 
cerous self-destruction.” In other words, Friar Lawrence’s view of 
the facts, unlike Iago’s, rests on the traditional Christian insight that 
the destiny of man rests ultimately on the outcome of the battle in 
the soul between original sin and grace, as each may put forth energy 
to outgrow the other; the issue is not between reason and passion, 
which, as a matter of fact, can be enlisted on either side and made to 
serve jointly either side. 

If our review has sufficed to justify a close reading of Shakespeare 
alongside the Bible it will have served its limited purpose. That 
Shakespeare gives his stories moral rootage in the issues of faith and 
doubt is clear. ‘That he isa close student of man’s subtle temptations 
to equivocation or self-righteousness is equally evident. We have 
seen resort to revelation and to conscience alike ends in despair, 
where the human spirit is blighted with an initial impurity. In 
Macbeth the impurity hovers in the “fog and filthy air” of his post- 
war situation. It blacks out heaven’s grace, and aided by Lady Mac- 
beth’s surrender to “fate and metaphysical aid” it blankets Macbeth’s 
conscience. In Othello the impurity is in the hero’s own “sooty 
bosom,” unbeknown to him. There it colors his love with ignor- 
ance, which, aggravated by Iago’s shadow-reasoning, darkens Othel- 
lo’s faith into a complete misunderstanding of the heavenly graces of 
Desdemona. The two tragedies are thus complementary: one a 
study of perversion and of the power of the demonic; the other, of 
blindness and of the deceptiveness of the satanic. For either tragedy 
there are parallels both in ancient Bible story and in modern history. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


IVY LEAGUE CONSERVATIVE 


William F. Buckley, Jr., in his controversial book, God and Man 
at Yale (Henry Regnery, Chicago, 240 pages, $3.50), levels a blast 
against such privately endowed universities as Yale, and against 
American higher education in general, for being both agnostic or 
atheistic in religion and socialist or collectivist in economics. As the 
recently graduated editor of the Yale Daily News, Buckley has put 
into his book the kind of broadside criticism, for which his editorials 
were famous, of his own campus and, by implication, of collegiate 
education as a whole. The book has gone through three printings 
and seems likely to stir up a hornet’s nest in academic circles. 

Two flat charges are made of Yale: (1) that religion (and this means 
Christianity to Buckley, although he never defines what he under- 
stands by the term) is either being ignored or is outrightly ridiculed 
and rejected; (2) that in economics the whole drift of thought is away 
from individualism toward socialism. Both tendencies he believes 
to be contrary to the original educational purpose in the founding of 
Yale and also contrary to the actual convictions, religious and eco- 
nomic, of the great majority of Yale alumni. Consequently he ac- 
cuses the University of “duplicity.” 

In his analysis of the religious situation at Yale, Buckley discounts 
the encouraging reports of some recent educators that a revival of 
religious interest among students is taking place. At Yale, he says, 
the Department of Religion touches only a small fraction of the stu- 
dent body, and the other departments give little or no place to the 
subject (the “silent treatment’’) or else disparage religion altogether. 
Mentioning names, he says Lovett (University Chaplain) “does not 
proselytize the Christian faith or, indeed, teach religion at all . . . he 
apparently feels that it would be presumptuous to speak on behalf of 
Christianity”; Schroeder “does not seek to persuade his students to 
believe in Christ, largely because he has not, as I understand it, been 
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completely able to persuade himself’; Goodenough is quoted as de- 
scribing himself to a class as “80 per cent atheist and 20 per cent 
agnostic’; Latourette and Walton (a Roman Catholic) are men of 
Christian convictions but their classes are small and restricted. Ina 
word, “‘the Religion Department is not a source of pervasive Christian 
influence at Yale . . . its impact on the vast majority of students is 
negligible.” 

In the other departments, religion is given scant attention or com- 
pletely dismissed as irrelevant. Taking only the teachers of the 
basic required courses, Buckley ticks off Turner, in history, as ‘‘em- 
phatically and vigorously atheistic’; the late Raymond Kennedy, in 
sociology, ‘‘never left room for doubt as to the contempt in which he 
held religion, Christianity in particular’; Blanshard, in philosophy, 
is an “earnest and expansive atheist’; Cohen, in philosophy, is “a 
naturalist and an agnostic’; Greene and Calhoun, in philosophy, have 
occasion to speak of Christianity and frequently do as men of faith, 
but Buckley says of the former, “there is a widespread opinion that 
what he teaches is ethics, not religion,” and of the latter he says, “‘like 
so many pro-Christian scholars, Mr. Calhoun keeps his convictions 
largely to himself’’; as for the psychology department, “Yale’s psy- 
chologists simply do not mention religion.” 

It might be expected that Dwight Hall, the headquarters of the 
Yale University Christian Association, would be a positive influence. 
But even here, says Buckley, the student “deacons” are often ad- 
mittedly non-committal about the religious program, and the present 
editor of the Association’s journal, Et Veritas, “is an avowed agnostic.” 

On the basis of this kind of name-calling, Buckley maintains that 
the original Christian premises upon which Yale was founded are 
today either going by default or are expressly repudiated. His con- 
cern is not to suggest plans and programs to rectify the situation but 
merely to point out that the situation he describes actually exists. 

On the question of economics Buckley says, “I believe the net in- 
fluence of Yale economics to be thoroughly collectivistic.” In this 
section of the book he reveals his own point of view more explicitly. 
“I am,” he writes, “committed to the classical doctrine that the 
optimum adjustment—private property, production for profit and by 
private ownership, and regulation by a free competitive economy— 
brings not only maximum prosperity, but also maximum freedom.” 
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Hence he inveighs against increasing income and inheritance taxes, 
government spending, ‘“‘welfarism,” etc. 

One professor of economics at Yale began a course by announcing, 
“You sons of rich capitalistic fathers aren’t going to like this course. 

” Buckley replies that the alumnus who comes under this cate- 
gory (and who foots the bill at Yale) “is entitled to wonder what’s 
going on.” Thus, “individualism is dying at Yale, without a fight.” 

What annoys Buckley is the ignorance among the alumni of what 
is happening at Yale. He thinks if they knew the real situation, they 
would rebel asa group. ‘Therefore, he believes it imperative in the 
interests of Yale’s future to open the eyes of the alumni. In fact, he 
thinks the alumni ought to be directly responsible for determining 
the educational principles and policies of the University. They 
ought to check up on the administration as well as the faculty, or the 
time will come when the kind of money on which Yale depends will 
no longer be available—the socialist state will make Yale an impossible 
luxury. 

Finally, Buckley denounces the common rallying-cry of educators 
that “academic freedom” demands unrestricted discussion and propa- 
gation of all kinds of ideas. He calls this “laissez-faire education” 
and maintains, on the contrary, that so far as Yale is concerned both 
sides of controversial problems are not discussed fairly and that 
“truth” must be propagated or error will triumph. 

Buckley’s book has been hailed by some (like John Chamberlain 
of Life magazine who writes an Introduction) as the clear call to the 
American people and to the alumni of Yale in particular to “stand up 
on their hind legs and fight” for “the traditional values of the Chris- 
tian and individualist West.’’ Others (like Peter Viereck, author of 
Conservatism Revisited: the Revolt against Revolt) speak of Buckley 
as “this veritable Eagle Scout of moral sternness’’ who (completely 
ignoring McCarthyism in his own camp, for example) offers nothing 
more than “‘the most sterile Old Guard brand of Republicanism, far 
to the right of Taft.” 

As I see it, the real significance of the book lies in the raising of 
very pertinent contemporary questions about: (1) religion in the 
colleges, (2) the formulation of educational philosophy and policy, 
(3) the meaning and implication of academic freedom, (4) the relation 
of Christian faith to economics. 
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But if basic questions are asked, it cannot also be said that helpful 
or proph<iic answers are given. Buckley claims this is not his pur- 
pose, but on the last topic mentioned above, the relation of Christian 
faith to economics, he does not hide his own views which at best seem 
confused and dogmatic. This is illustrated by the frequent recur- 
rence of a type of parallelism which Buckley uses with careless 
abandon. As I read the book, I underlined the following: “ a firm 
belief in Christianity and a profound respect for American institu- 
tions and traditions,” “religion and individualism,” “‘a belief in God 
and a recognition of the merits of our economic system,” “Christian 
individualism,” “‘free enterprise and Christianity,” “Christianity and 
individualism,” “Christianity and the philosophy of individualism,” 
“a Christian and an individualist,” “religion and individualism,” 
“individualism and Christianity,” “democracy, individualism, and 
religion,” “spiritual values and individualism,” “religion and capital- 
ism.” 

If this isn’t duplicity, what is it? 


PREPARATIONS FOR LUND 


The third world conference on Faith and Order of the World 
Council of Churches is to be held in Lund, Sweden, in the summer 
of 1952. Although the history of this special branch of the ecumeni- 
cal movement may be said to go back to the Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, the first formal meeting was at Lausanne in 
1927, and the second at Edinburgh in 1937. The Faith and Order 
Commission has been especially concerned with the theological dif- 
ferences among the Churches. But through the process of discussion, 
the issues have been narrowed down to three: the nature of the 
Church, ways of worship, and intercommunion. 

In preparation for the Lund Conference three study groups have 
been at work on these basic questions, and the offices of the World 
Council of Churches (156 Fifth Ave., New York 10) have made 
available two descriptive pamphlets for the use of discussion classes 
in local Churches. They are: Exploring Paths of Church Unity, by 
James W. Kennedy (64 pages; 35 cents) and The Church in the 
Purpose of God, by Oliver S. Tomkins (118 pages; 50 cents). 

These two booklets cover much the same ground, including the 
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history of the Faith and Order Commission, the special problems 
assigned to it, and the prospects for the Lund Conference. The first 
is written as a textbook for young people and adult discussion groups; 
the second is a sort of commentary on the whole range of topics 
under consideration. 

In many quarters today there is an increasing concern that the 
ecumenical movement must become more and more a “grass roots” 
movement. ‘These pamphlets are issued with this purpose in view, 
and it is to be hoped that they will be widely read and put to use. 

These are critical days in the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment—as a movement. In the light of the discussion at Rolle, 
Switzerland, last summer, when the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches debated the question of the relation between 
ecumenicity as the search for unity and the whole missionary obliga- 
tion of the Church, the Lund Conference may find that it is necessary 
to address itself to the wider question of the structure and function 
of the ecumenical movement. This will also concern the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council to be held at Hanover in 
Germany next July. In the April issue of THEoLocy Topay, we 
hope to consider several of these crucial questions. 


THE MINISTRY OF TEACHING 


Some time ago in these pages (January, 1950, p. 532), mention was 
made of an experiment in vocational evangelism. Reference was 
made toa pamphlet written by Mr. William H. Goodwin of Montreal, 
An Argument for Evangelism through Your Vocation. It is now 
possible to write a sequel to that note. For one thing, the pamphlet, 
which discussed the possibilities of enlisting laymen to demonstrate 
the Christian faith in their vocation, has been translated into Japanese 
by an interested native layman. But more important than this is a 
recent step taken by the Presbytery of Montreal of the United Church 
of Canada to “commission” six young lay men and women to “the 
ministry of teaching.” 

For some time the General Council of the Canadian Church has 
gone on record as favoring some such public recognition of school 
teachers, but nothing was accomplished until the Montreal Presbytery 
pioneered last Spring with its own service which has yet to receive 
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the official sanction of the General Council. In addition to Mr. 
Goodwin, the Principal of the Montreal United Theological College, 
Dr. G. G. D. Kilpatrick, and the Chairman of the Department of 
Education at McGill, Professor John Hughes, were instrumental in 
preparing the order of service and presenting the case before the 
Presbytery. Dr. Douglas J. Wilson of the editorial staff of the 
Montreal Daily Star saw that the event got wide publicity. 

The purpose behind the “commissioning” is to encourage Chris- 
tian lay young people to carry over their religious convictions into 
their educational vocations. ‘They are not meant to be specialists 
in religious education, or to teach religious courses; they are Chris- 
tian public secular school teachers. When Professor Hughes an- 
nounced the possibility of such a plan to his students, no one 
volunteered. But when Presbytery met, three young men and three 
young women appeared and offered themselves as the first candidates. 

The order of dedication, prepared by Dr. Kilpatrick, is a simple 
and dignified service opening with a preamble which advises the 
candidates that they are entering “the service of God and man just 
as truly as he who is ordained for the preaching of the Gospel.” 
There follow passages from Scripture bearing upon teaching and two 
questions directed to each individual, one of which reads: “Do you 
promise, in dependence on him who is the source of all wisdom, 
power and love, to give your gifts of mind and heart in the service of 
young lives, to the end that they may be rooted and grounded in 
truth, instructed in all sound knowledge, and trained in such use of 
life as shall be to the honor of God and the good of all men?” The 
order is concluded with a prayer or litany of supplication. 

With the prospects of others following this first group into the 
ministry of teaching and the possible expansion of the plan to include 
other professions as well, this event has been hailed as ‘‘unique.” 
Certainly it is a practical example of how evangelism can be under- 
taken by the laity in realms where the clergy cannot function, and it 
is a worthy effort to narrow the gap between laity and clergy. Some 
aspects of the experiment await further clarification. Is “com- 
missioning,” for example, the right word? Does the Presbytery in 
such a service act as an “ordaining’”’ body? How are these young 
teachers to give expression to their Christian faith? In publicizing 
and formalizing the ministry of teaching, and perhaps other vocations, 
trades, and professions, is the Protestant principle of the priesthood of 
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all believers made more explicit, or does this in a subtle way tend to 
create new kinds of priesthoods? How does such a plan affect the 
contemporary issue of separation of Church and state? 


THE POINT OF ENTRY 


In all the welter of discussion about contemporary world events, 
it is extremely difficult for Christians—as Christians—to interpret 
their own special responsibility with anything approaching clarity or 
unanimity. There are those, for example, who regard Christian 
political concern as a deflection from the main task of preaching the 
Gospel of personal salvation. ‘There are those who busy themselves 
in political action but would not regard this as part of what it means 
to bea Christian. On the other hand, there are many who feel obli- 
gated, because of their Christian faith, to take a responsible part in 
the present struggle but are not sure of the theological or Biblical 
point of entry. 

To help this latter group in their thinking and action, the World 
Student Christian Federation has published a “Grey Book” with the 
title, The Christian in the World Struggle (the volume is printed in 
English in Geneva; it may be procured from the United Student 
Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10; 165 pages; $1.00. 
German and French editions are in preparation). This document, 
for that is what it is, grew out of a composite report prepared by M. 
M. Thomas of India and J. D. McCaughey of Great Britain for the 
Whitby, Ontario, conference of the Federation in 1949. In August, 
1950, at Bievres, near Paris, after lengthy discussion and criticism, 
the report was scheduled for publication and to it were added two 
criticisms, one by Max-Alain Chevallier of France and the other by 
Keith Bridston of Britain, as well as “A Study Outline” by Harvey 
Perkins of Australia, and a “Bibliography” by Alasdair MacIntyre of 
Great Britain. 

Although the tone of the book has been criticized in some quarters 
(The Christian Century, for example) as being too “dialectical’’ to 
make for real conversation among Christians, particularly young 
Christians, it is a serious and commendable effort to relate Christian 
faith to responsible political opinion and action, and as such deserves 
careful and respectful attention. ‘The authors are aware that this 
is ‘a daunting task,’”’ but they believe that “the kingly rule of Christ 
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over all realms of life” implies that ‘‘the Gospel itself is the basis of 
the Christian’s political concern.” 

This theological or Biblical point of entry, however, requires a 
proper understanding of the relation between Christian faith and 
contemporary events. The point which the book makes is that 
both facets must be grasped at the same time. It is not enough to 
talk about “‘applying Christian principles” without regard for what 
is meant by Christian faith, nor is it right to talk about “first getting 
your theology straight” before you enter the political situation. 
“The man of faith must walk out into this world with the Bible in 
one hand and the daily newspaper in the other.” 

What this means by way of interpreting the nature of the world 
struggle into which the Christian enters, the relation between social 
justice and the Biblical views of righteousness and repentance, the 
special problems of totalitarianism—all this and more are treated in 
the five main chapters. No rules of thumb are laid down for those 
who are looking for easy solutions; this is a wrestling and agonizing 
which befits the complex character of our contemporary world. The 
book is, as it claims to be, a discussion of “the point of entry.” The 
important thing for Christians today, it seems to say, is to get started. 


MIXED MARRIAGES: FACT AND FICTION 


The problem of mixed marriages—that is, where husband and wife 
are of different faiths—is as old as the New Testament (cf. I Cor., 
chap. 7), and it is becoming an increasingly vexing problem for our 
own day. Religious spokesmen for the Jewish, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic faiths either frown upon or expressly prohibit such 
marriages. One extreme is illustrated in the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion which countenances mixed marriages only upon its own terms 
which in effect virtually erase the “mixed” character of the union. 
Another extreme is the all too common practice of husband and wife 
giving up religion altogether. 

On the statistical side, it seems evident that mixed marriages have 
much less likelihood of succeeding than marriages among persons of 
the same faith, or even of none at all. Writing in the Woman's 
Home Companion (July, 1951; and condensed in The Reader's 
Digest, Oct., 1951), Dr. David R. Mace, Professor of Human Rela- 
tions at Drew University, points out that “the chances of divorce and 
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separation are two and a half times greater in an interfaith marriage 
than in a marriage between partners of the same faith.’”” A survey 
made by the YMCA is quoted to the effect that 92 per cent of the sons 
of Roman Catholic parents are themselves practicing Roman Catho- 
lics; 68 per cent of the sons of Protestant parents are practicing Protes- 
tants; but only 34 per cent of the sons of mixed marriages between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are practicing members of either 
faith. 

The tensions and difficulties of mixed marriages are aggravated 
in all sorts of ways: the Roman Catholic distinction between civil 
and canon law, widely differing divorce laws, the secular drift away 
from religious authority, the confusion between religious isolation- 
ism and the inevitable drawing together of peoples in a democratic 
society, the over-emphasis on the romantic and physical side of mar- 
riage, the structure and character of family life, and so on. 

Perhaps it is, therefore, something more than coincidence that two 
recent novels attempt to deal with this subject. ‘They are not on the 
best seller lists, but they are interesting and readable, and they 
present at least some of the problems of mixed marriages in personal 
and, shall we say, existential terms. Fallen Away is by the well 
known novelist and writer, Margaret Calkins Banning (Harper; 314 
pages; $3.00). The title is taken from the phrase (cf. II Peter 3: 17) 
describing the condition of a Roman Catholic who no longer adheres 
to the faith and practice of the Roman Church. In the story with 
which the novel deals, a devout Roman Catholic woman who has 
been separated from her alcoholic husband marries, against the laws 
of her Church, a non-Catholic. It would be too much to say that the 
second husband is a Protestant except in the nominal sense. The 
novel shows in detail how this conflict affects both huband and wife 
in spite of their deep affection for each other and their firm resolve 
to work out their own happiness. 

The point of the story seems to be that the religious issue is de- 
terminative even though both partners agree to transcend it. “What 
amazed Craig [the husband] was the way the religious business kept 
popping up, interfering like this.” And the weak and unconvincing 
solution on the last page amounts to a moral victory for the Roman 
Catholic position. 

The author happens to be a Roman Catholic herself, and much 
of the force of the book draws from her own candid presentation of 
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all the arguments for and against the Roman Catholic views of 
marriage and divorce. It is as much an exposée as an apologetic, and 
in some ways it is a more damaging indictment than Paul Blanshard’s 
studied analysis. 

The second novel is by a retired businessman, Lewis T. Apple, and 
it is called Some Are Friends (Crown Publishers; 253 pages; $3.00). 
The mixed marriage in this book concerns a Jew and a Protestant. 
Both the girl (the Jew) and the boy (the Protestant) come from promi- 
nent families, but when they announce their intention to marry, 
their families’ disapproval is so strong from both sides that the girl 
decides against the risk. She marries the long-time friend of the 
family, and he marries the girl next door. Both feel they have been 
‘cheated by a cockeyed social system.” ‘The next generation, how- 
ever, repeats the problem, this time with more hope of success. The 
girl’s son and the boy’s daughter, presumably with their parents’ 
consent, plight their troth on the eve of World War II. 

Here the problem is not so much one of religious faith as of anti- 
semitism. The author knows what this involves in terms of subtle 
prejudices. The girl’s mother, for instance, says of her own ad- 
justment. “It’s like the weather; you can dress for it, but you can’t 
make it different.” ‘The girl sees an illustration of anti-semitism in 
Roget’s Thesaurus which lists as synonyms for Jew—“cunning,” 
“lender,” “rich,” “‘extortioner,” “heretic.” ‘The boy comes to realize 
that ‘when a Jew is spoken of in a complimentary sense, the speaker 
almost invariably does so in a spirit of patronizing magnanimity.” 
(This is the point of the title—“‘Some of my best friends are Jewish”’!) 

If the first novel makes the religious problem determinative, the 
second seeks to minimize it. Thus, the Jewish girl tells her father, 
“The rabbinate as well as clergy should sanction inter-marriage. 
Why force perpetuation of any special creed? Who can say what 
spiritual values are best? Why not let the will of God, whose wisdom 
they laud, supersede their own? . . . Spiritual politics are the most 
despicable of all. And that goes for whether you vote for Moses or 
Christ.” 

Neither the Roman Catholic nor the secular solution, however, is 
the answer to the problem of mixed marriages. The distressing fact is 
that the inference can be drawn, and is being drawn, that religious 
faith instead of being a bond of union, in marriage as in other mat- 
ters, is actually a hindrance and an obstacle. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUsEN 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE REFORMATION 


The last Sunday in October is increasingly being observed in the 
United States as ‘““Reformation Sunday.” Some communities cele- 
brate this “Festival of the Reformation,” or “United Protestant 
Witness,” on October 31, or on the first Sunday in November. A 
few years ago only a few interdenominational services were conducted 
to commemorate the dramatic inauguration of the Protestant move- 
ment when Luther in 1517 nailed his list of theses to the door of the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg, challenging anyone who wished to 
debate with him on his posted propositions. 

In 1948 the Federal Council of Churches through its Executive 
Committee instructed the Department of Evangelism to promote the 
interdenominational observance of Reformation Day. While sta- 
tistics are never complete, and certainly not in this matter, it was 
found that in 1947 only about six such services were conducted inter- 
denominationally. In 1948 such services had increased to 66, in 
1949 to 121, and in 1950 the number had increased to about 160. 
In 1951 over 200 were recorded. In some communities two services 
were held, one by the Lutherans (usually of the Missouri Synod) and 
the other by co-operating Protestant Churches. 

No doubt the increase in the number of these observances is due to 
the fact that Protestantism is becoming self-conscious. The Roman 
Catholic threat to Protestant America is also a factor in the resurgence 
of Protestantism. The growing sense of Protestant unity as wit- 
nessed by the origin of the National Council of Churches is another 
contributing factor. There has been a phenomenal growth of Coun- 
cils of Churches in the United States in recent years; they now number 
about 900. Protestants are also sensing their responsibility for the 
spiritual and moral character of this free nation. The best in the 
western world has been inspired by Protestantism, and only though a 
revived evangelical Protestantism can liberty be saved from license, 
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democracy saved from the rule of an irresponsible mass of humanity, 
and church and state saved from totalitarianism. Protestantism, too, 
needs this corporate witness, not only to sense its solidarity, but also 
to acquaint thousands of nominal Christians with the essential ele- 
ments of evangelical faith. 

President Harry S$. Truman could not have done Protestantism a 
higher favor than by making the appointment of General Mark Clark 
an ambassador to the Vatican on October 20, just one week prior to 
Reformation Day! 

However encouraging these Festivals of Protestant Faith and Wit- 
ness may be, there is one question that keeps persistently presenting 
itself: How much of this growing observance is a real resurgence of 
evangelical faith of the Reformers, and how much of it is only a moral 
and political protest by frightened Protestants? 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY? 


A new quarterly journal has appeared in England entitled, The 
New Outlook, bearing the sub-title “For Faith and Society.” It is 
edited by J. V. Langmead Casserley, D.Litt., and is published by A. R. 
Mowbray and Company, Ltd., of London and Oxford. ‘Two issues 
have appeared thus far during 1951. The editor writes concerning 
the objectives of the journal in his first editorial. Quoting the warn- 
ing of late Archibishop Temple that we should be on guard against 
“the fallacy of supposing that God is interested only in religion,” the 
editorial continues by saying that “the Christian faith proclaims God 
as the Creator and Redeemer of everything. It follows from the 
Christian standpoint, that any man who regards himself and tries 
to live his life as an alert citizen of God’s world will be fascinated and 
excited by the subject matter of the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities.” 

The journal, however, is not only for Christians who sense the total 
ramifications of their faith. “One of our aims will certainly be to 
try to help the genuinely religious mind to comprehend the character- 
istic needs and perplexities of the contemporary world in which it has 
both to survive and to commend itself.” The editor claims that 
there are many people who are not professed Christians but who have 
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much that is valuable to teach Christians about the nature and needs 
of God’s world. 

He finds two groups mainly in evidence today. On the one hand 
there are those who believe their religion is in principle a faith to 
save the world but who do not know enough about the world to see 
quite how it can be done; on the other hand there are honest and 
sincere people who see that the world needs a faith to save it, but 
“honestly doubt whether Christianity, or any other known faith, is 
capable of doing the trick.” Between these two groups, mediating 
between them, is a third group, composed of “‘Christian humanists,” 
“men to whom nothing human is alien and nothing real irrelevant 
precisely because everything human and everything real belongs to 
God.”” The editor claims that he and his group belong to this third 
group. 

The survival or success of this venture is problematic, and those 
who foster it hope that within a year they may be able to build up a 
loyal body of friends who will subscribe to the journal. The editor 
advises those who have copies of the journal not to lend them to their 
friends! 

Among the contributors are such persons as Gabriel Marcel, V. A. 
Demant, Roger Mehl, Jacques Folliet, Dorothy Sayres, T. S. Eliot, 
Eugen Rosenstock-Heussy, and others. One of the informing 
features of the first two issues of the journal is a report on the con- 
ference of theologians and sociologists which was held recently at the 
Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches at Bossey, 
Switzerland. Another enlightening article written by Professor Mehl 
under the title, “Can Sociology Make Sense of the Church?” deals 
with the possibility of considering the Church sociologically. 

The sociology of Christianity is a fairly new subject of inquiry. 
If the aim of this group can be encouraged, we may see Churchmen 
becoming more aware of the reality and importance of society, and we 
may see sociologists becoming aware of the religious dimension in 
their investigations. Since the social problem is the crucial problem 
of our time, we wish this venture and all that it stands for success in 
bringing both Churchmen and sociologists together in creative con- 
versation. 
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VATICAN EMBASSY APPOINTMENT AROUSES 
PROTESTANTISM 


President Truman’s unexpected decision to set up formal diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican State and his appointment of General 
Mark Clark as ambassador has aroused American Protestantism. 
Except for a few voices raised against General Clark’s military per- 
formance in the last war, the issue does not concern him at all. For- 
tunately a law of 1870 forbids the holding of a civil office by a military 
official; therefore, an exception to the law will have to be voted before 
he can be approved by both houses of Congress. 

From a purely political point of view, it may be argued that this 
diplomatic relationship will be advantageous to our country. Presi- 
dent Truman thinks that this arrangement may promote American 
diplomacy and humanitarianism; it may provide more unity in com- 
bating world Communism; it may provide a “listening post” for the 
reception of confidential information from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Whether these reasons are propitious in the light of the attendant 
complications they involve is doubtful. In the light of the Myron 
Taylor record, one must conclude that that venture was a dismal 
failure! 

Further, the United States had better be rather wary of its allies 
in its conflict with Communism! ‘This appointment has already 
created anything but a common front against Communism within the 
nation. President Truman thinks that all religious forces ought 
to align themselves with the West in combating Communism. The 
Protestant Churches have gone on record against Communist 
ideology; but they will not become identified with political powers, 
nor will they stand by in this anti-Communist crusade and allow one 
Church to be granted a preference which violates not only the First 
Amendment but the principle of the separation of Church and state. 
Those who ask Protestant Churches to keep quiet and not disturb 
national unity at this time are asking them to be appeasers and be- 
trayers of a precious Christian principle. 

The Roman Church, according to history, is interested only in its 
own welfare; it desires peace but on terms that will enhance its own 
position and power. Few Protestants realize that the Roman Church 
is now a dominant force in western Europe. It would use American 
military and political power to put itself back into power all over 
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Europe. American Protestantism bears a heavy responsibility in 
this struggle, for it is the strongest and wealthiest bloc of evangelical 
Christianity left in the western world. It must reject this Roman 
bid for preferred American support to reassert its power! 

And as for receiving confidential information from the Vatican, 
that can be secured without diplomatic relations. The designation 
of the Vatican State as a source of secret information brands it and all 
Catholics as spies. Besides, the designation of the Vatican State as a 
political entity with a titular head makes all Roman Catholic officials 
everywhere foreign agents. All of these political arguments are 
fraught with highly dangerous issues which are known to any student 
of the relation of Church and state in western civilization. 

The major issues, however, are constitutional and theological. ‘To 
set up diplomatic relations with the present Vatican State violates the 
Constitution. It sets up a “religious establishment.” Its use of 
public funds (at least $75,000 per year) would support one religion 
over against and in preference to another. It violates the First 
Amendment by breaking down the “wall of separation” between 
Church and state and joins together the organizations of Church and 
state. The Supreme Court in the recent McCollum case declared 
that “‘no state or federal government shall set up a church, nor pass 
laws to aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. No tax can be levied to support any religious activities or 
institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may 
adopt to teach or practice religion. No state or federal government 
can, openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious or- 
ganizations or groups or vice versa.” 

A theological problem is also involved: Dare the Churches allow 
the interpretation of the First Amendment to separate all religion 
from state and federal society because it insists upon the separation 
of Church from state? Protestants will agree with Catholics that the 
Churches cannot stand by and allow society and the state to become 
godless. But the real issue as between Roman and Protestant Chris- 
tians is that the former can think of religion only in terms of the 
Roman Catholic Church which they regard as the true religion and 
Church. Hence their official position has been—and is—against any 
separation of religion from society, by which they mean the separa- 
tion of any state from the Roman Catholic Church and its faith. 
Protestants, on the other hand, wish the state to maintain a clear 
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benevolent attitude toward all Churches. ‘They do not believe that 
the Church isa state! They believe in exercising their responsibilty 
toward the state and civil society, not through official organizational 
interrelationships but through interpenetrating personal and Church 
influence. Protestants know from history how dangerous it is for 
both state and Church when they are officially and institutionally 
related. 

It has been suggested that the United States government appoint 
a roving ambassador whose business it would be to make contacts with 
all religious groups. Worthy as it sounds, it violates the First 
Amendment. The United States government has access to Church 
councils and leadership without setting up an official relationship 
with any or all of the Churches. 

The Vatican ambassador issue is making Protestantism aware of 
its nature, its message, and its responsibility for the preservation and 
promotion of values in western civilization which cannot continue 
without an evangelical basis. 


UNITED CHURCH MEN CONSTITUTED 


After nine months of planning, a nationwide interdenominational 
movement called United Church Men of America has been inaugu- 
rated. Its aim is to mobilize ten million men in Christian service to 
Church and community. While there are many laymen’s groups in 
America, this is the first one to be sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches (representing 29 Protestant and Orthodox Churches) 
and by 16 Church-sponsored lay organizations. 

Its governing board will consist of 200 men drawn from every 
section of the country, representing the denominations, the Councils 
of Churches, and various Divisions and Departments of the National 
Council. The program is directed toward the individual layman in 
the local church, and toward the mobilization of laymen to undertake 
community projects which will promote interracial, international, 
and interfaith goodwill, community improvement, juvenile delin- 
quency, youth rehabilitation, institutional work, home and foreign 
missions. 

Mr. E. Urner Goodman, general director of United Church Men, 
hopes that the new body will “open the front door of the Church to 
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the layman. ‘Too often the layman has shuffled in at the side en- 
trance and left by the back door . . . this is not just another Rotary, 
Kiwanis, or service club . . . it is a Church-oriented, organization 
with a serious purpose. Our aim is to find a Christian solution to the 
ailments of society and the bewildering problems of our fellow men.” 

The names of prominent laymen are to be found on the roster of 
officers and members of United Church Men, including Elton True- 
blood, Harvey E. Firestone, Walter H. Judd, Charles E. Wilson, 
Arthur Fleming, John Foster Dulles, Harold E. Stassen, Arthur 
Harper Sibley, Charles P. Taft, Lem T. Jones, and many others. 

Plans are in process to hold eighteen mass meetings in 1952 in 
centers such as Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Dallas, and others. United Church Men has endorsed CROP 
and the “Call to Youth” of the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches. 

The inaugural meeting was addressed by President Truman who 
pleaded that United Church Men “turn the hearts and souls of men 
from rancor and hatred to love and the spirit of brotherhood.” Mr. 
H. Roe Bartle, one of the most impressive lay speakers in American 
Protestantism, expressed the feeling behind this movement by saying, 
“There are too many laymen in America who twiddle their thumbs 
on election day.”” He blamed corruption in politics on the indif- 
ferences of ‘‘so-called good people.’ “There are too many laymen in 
America who feel they are too pious to stoop to the field of political 
activity. ‘This nation today needs God-loving men in both political 
parties who can and will give of their thought and their leadership to 
building every agency of government.” 

These statements give some indication of the dynamic and the pur- 
pose behind United Church Men. Under careful guidance the 
latent lay power may become a powerful force in the life of the 
Churches and of the national community. 


FRANCE VOTES TAX FUNDS FOR 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


On September 10, 1951, the National Assembly of France voted 
322 to 251 to grant more tax aid to Catholic education. This aid is 
not given to the schools directly; it is granted indirectly in the form 
of scholarship aid and family allowances. The equivalent of almost 
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32 million dollars has been appropriated. ‘These grants are open to 
students in both public and private schools. The legislation repre- 
sents a slow but persistent campaign of progaganda and political 
pressure on the part of the Roman Catholic Church, especially during 
and since the War. While the French situation is unique, since the 
government has not been able to provide enough schools for all 
French children, and many teachers in the schools of France are 
openly “‘atheistic’’ or “anti-religious,” it nevertheless offers a signifi- 
cant lesson for those who live in countries which seek to keep Church 
and state separate. 

The educational problem agitated French politics all during the 
last century. In 1905, the government decided to separate Church 
from state, and provide a public education for all children. But the 
state did not succeed in its aims, and parochial schools have grown 
steadily. During the war, many public schools were destroyed. 
Marshall Pétain yielded to Roman Catholic pressure and granted 
subsidies to parochial schools during the occupation, which were cut 
off after the war. But the Catholic Party made its aspirations felt 
in Parliament especially through the pressure of General de Gaulle’s 
R. P. F. party. The result is that by shrewd and what seems like 
immoral political maneuvering which literally blackmailed French 
democracy, public subsidies were voted for children of both state and 
parochial schools. 

While the separation clause still remains technically in force in the 
French government, it may be asked whether it has been breached 
or only circumvented. 


THE WITNESS OF THE LAITY 


It is estimated that 300,000 persons participated in the final meet- 
ing of the Kirchentag of the German Protestant Churches which was 
held in Berlin on Sunday afternoon, July 15. For four days previous 
to July 15 thousands of Protestants who had come from East and West 
Germany met in both sectors of Berlin for four simultaneous seminars 
where theologians and lay leaders spoke over amplifying systems on 
one of the four divisions of the major theme: For All That, We Are 
Still Brothers—In the Home, In the Nation, In the Church, and In 
Our Work. The findings of such of these four seminars were pre- 
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sented to the plenary body. They will be published for distribution. 

The East Berlin authorities and the mayor of West Berlin co- 
operated in making the meeting possible. The Soviets provided 
twenty-six trains to bring delegates. Meetings were held in both 
sectors. Several political leaders from the Western Zone were in 
attendance as lay churchmen rather than as government officials. 
President Theodore Heuss and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the 
West German Federal Republic sent messages commending the 
Church as “‘a symbol of unity and defense against totalitarianism.” 

President Wilhelm Pieck and Premier Otto Grotewold of the East 
German state were in attendance. The former sent a greeting ex- 
tending “the welcome of all peace-loving people in the German 
Democratic Republic.” He also saw in the Congress held in the 
still-divided city of Berlin ‘“‘an expression not only of the unity of 
Protestant Christians, but of the indestructable unity of Germany.” 
He added, “Berlin is today for us Germans the symbol of our struggle 
for the unity and peace of our country. It is for that reason that the 
Evangelical Church gathering has chosen the capital city of Germany 
in which to do its work, in order to confess, over and above the unity 
of the Christian faith, to the unity of Germany.” 

Speakers from the West included Dr. Adolf Ehlers, president of 
the Bonn Parliament, Dr. Gustav W. Heinemann, President of the 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany, and Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
Other attendants included the American Dr. Julius Bodensiek, 
special Lutheran World Federation representative stationed at 
Vienna, Dr. Paul C. Empie of the New York office of the National 
Lutheran Council, Bishop George E. Ingle of Fulham, England, and 
the Reverend M. M. Thomas of Travancore, India. 

During the Congress, trade union leaders protested against forced 
increased production as a violation of the worker’s dignity. ‘They 
also demanded more of a share in management. The Association of 
German Jewish Communities sent greetings, thanking the German 
evangelical Christians for their aid to distressed and afflicted Jews. 
Freethinkers and Roman Catholics opened up their homes to dele- 
gates. A Berlin Roman Catholic lay leader brought greetings from a 
similar Catholic lay movement and stated that a common fight was 
drawing Protestant and Catholics together. Bishop Dibelius de- 
clared that the Church was the foundation for a bridge between East 
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and West, various classes and political parties, and between political 
and ecclesiastical points of view. Speakers said some pointed things, 
such as, “God does not want idols and tyrants to corrupt and control 
our children”; “joint efforts by parents, teachers, and pastors are 
required to counteract the materialistic philosophy taught in East 
German Schools’; and “‘we must testify and show with our whole 
life that Christ is the Master everywhere.” 

It is almost impossible for those who do not know the situation in 
divided Berlin or Germany to appreciate the significance of the 
Kirchentag. Bishop Dibelius called it the largest mass meeting of 
Protestants ever to be held in the history of western Protestantism. 
As such it was a dramatic spectacle and a stimulating experience for 
all who attended. The meeting of Christians from the Eastern and 
Western Zones in the unity of the Church was a powerful reality. 
Some have likened the Kirchentag to a fresh experience of Pentecost. 
The genius of the Kirchentag has been expressed by Dr. Reinhold 
von Thadden, who is president of the German Evangelical Lay Move- 
ment, and a leader in lay work in the German Church. He says that 
it would be wrong to regard the Kirchentag as a mass demonstration, 
or as an annual demonstration of the official Church. In spite of the 
fact that the Day was officially approved, he said it is nevertheless 
necessary to emphasize “that the driving forces on which the Church 
Congress rests originate from the anonymous multitude known as the 
laity.” The Kirchentag was a concrete expression of the emerging 
place and power of the laity not only in Germany but in central 
European Protestantism. 


“CHRISTIAN ACTION” 


During September of 1951, a group of two hundred pastors, semi- 
nary students, laymen, and theological leaders met in Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., to form a group to be known as Chris- 
tian Action. Sensing that some Christian groups interested in social 
action have veered too far to the left and according to Reinhold 
Niebuhr “have debased Christian Radicalism by subservience to 
Stalinism,” and that others have veered too far to the right by 
accepting a type of conservatism in which “Christian pietism be- 
comes a screen for an unChristian economic order,” this group seeks 
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to pursue a positive course which will bring the Gospel to bear upon 
social, economic, and political problems. Christian Action is an 
independent group, unrelated to official Church agencies, and it is 
aimed to develop a “clear consensus and conviction” as to the rela- 
tion of the Gospel to modern political economy. 

The group is aware of the “spirit of fear” which today grips honest 
people who are afraid to take a stand on controversial matters of race, 
labor, or international relations “for fear of being labelled and as- 
sociated with suspected men.’’ It will have nothing to do with senti- 
mental liberalism, with a reactionary conservatism, or with Com- 
munist utopianism. As Niebuhr, one of the prominent leaders, put 
it, “We need to organize this group, to give it an effective cohesion, 
to enrich its spiritual life, to perfect its social judgments, and to in- 
crease its courage when defying evil.” 

During its Washington meeting Christian Action studied and 
discussed social issues; it started each of its sessions with worship. 
It has absorbed The Frontier Fellowship; it will be associated with 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen; and it will co-operate with 
the National Council of Churches. It will foster the formation of 
local groups; and it solicits its financial support as well as daily prayers 
from its members. 

The statement of purpose indicates clearly its basis in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ “which summons us to face realistically the political, 
economic, and social realities of our time, and to act responsibly for 
the healing of the whole man and of society. We are conscious of the 
need for a community within the churches working for a continuing 
appraisal and application of theology, liturgy, and church policy to 
these realities. Our task is to work primarily within and through our 
churches and ecumenical agencies, such as the National Council of 
Churches. The true Church is God’s instrument properly tran- 
scending class, racial, and national loyalties. We are members of 
churches; we share their shortcomings; and we are under divine 
obligation to bring their fullest resources to bear on our common 
tasks. 

“We affirm that the Gospel impels us to work together for a re- 
sponsible society—local, national, and world-wide—which will give 
each person or group a fair and equal opportunity to develop his full 
potentialities. ‘This involves judgment on the political, economic, 
and social policies of our country; it also involves responsibility to 
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seek constructive policy by aiming at a consensus on the relation of 
the gospel to social issues and through common action in the light of 
this consensus. Church members have a responsibility as Christians 
to work in the power structures and center of influence in society, and 
to speak and act on concrete issues as they arise.” 

“Chief among the evils confronting the Church are wide economic 
inequalities, racialism, conflict in a divided world, and the growing 
insecurity, disillusionment, and fear which have placed millions 
under the jeopardy of totalitarian enslavement. We recognize that 
our failures and shortcomings have contributed to this disorder, and 
that the menace of international communism reveals in a special way 
the failure of the Church to be true to its Lord.” 

“We reject all kinds of totalitarianism. We reject the absolute 
identification of capitalism, socialism, or any economic and political 
system with the will of God. Judgments about the political economy 
must be made as response to the dynamic activity of God in concrete, 
specific situations and as an effort to integrate and coordinate these 
responses into some overall policies. We reject the irresponsible 
exploitation of anti-communism to undercut freedom through in- 
timidation. We confess with shame that we as a nation, though 
blessed with extraordinary power and wealth, have frequently been 
confused and have often failed men of good will who have looked to 
us for leadership.” 

“Though the majority of us agree that military power is necessary 
to withstand political tyranny, none of us places major reliance upon 
military power or accepts uncritically the decisions of the military. 
As churchmen we recognize that the paramount objective of both 
church and government must be to open channels of reconciliation, 
rehabilitation, and reform.” 

The statement closes with a list of judgments which the group feels 
that Christians must make today regarding several important matters. 
American foreign policy should seek to work with the United Nations 
in developing world resources, in resisting totalitarianism, and in 
keeping one nation or a group of nations from dominating world 
markets; the national government should take action to maintain a 
high and stable level of economic activity (avoiding inflation and 
depression); discrimination and segregation must be eliminated (the 
Church must begin with its own sin in this area); political reform 
must produce responsible government; and traditional civil liberties 
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must be preserved and extended in the face of attacks upon them 
which exploit present fears. 

Many Christians will welcome Christian Action as a much-needed 
fellowship of study, prayer, and action in these days of tension created 
by threats from without and within the nation. It will not have 
“easy sailing”’ as it pursues its central course, for it will be regarded 
as too leftist for some, as too indefinite by others, and as too rightist 
by still others. Yet, if it can seek to make plain in terms of concrete 
proposals what Amsterdam stated as principle, it should go a long way 
toward leading puzzled Christians into the way of clear and positive 
Christian action in social matters. 
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HErE I STANp: A LIFE OF MarTIN LUTHER, by Roland H. Bainton. 422 
pp. New York, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. $4.75. 
LUTHER AND His TiMEs: THE REFORMATION FROM A NEW PERSPECTIVE, 
by E.G. Schwiebert. 892 pp. St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 

1950. $10.00. 

LUTHER'S PROGRESS TO THE DiET OF Worms 1521, by Gordon Rupp. 109 
pp. Chicago, Wilcox and Follett Co., 1951. $2.00. 

It is probably true to say that during the past half century more hours 
of historical research and theological analysis have been devoted to Martin 
Luther than to any other figure in the history of Christianity except its 
Founder. The great Weimar edition of the reformer’s works, almost 
sixty volumes, has been flanked on our library shelves by hundreds of 
monographs, and still the interest continues. German nationalism had 
much to do with the “Luther Renaissance,” but the relevance of Reforma- 
tion theology to man’s situation in the twentieth century has had more 
to do with it. Only a great faith, born of the depths of despair, can sat- 
isfy modern Christians; and Luther’s was such a faith. 

The mediation of this mass of scholarship to the ordinary reader has 
lagged. Most of the primary research has been done by Germans, but 
even they have not produced a full-length critical biography of Luther 
to compare with Doumergue’s Calvin. In English we have had Mac- 
Kinnon’s four volumes and some translations, but nothing within the 
covers of one volume which reflected the massive achievements of German 
study, certainly nothing to label “standard.” This is why publication 
of the first two books noted above is such a significant event. The “one- 
volume Luther” for English readers has appeared—in two models. The 
first by a Congregationalist and Quaker, is for everyman; the second, by 
a Lutheran, is for the scholar. Together, they complement and enrich 
each other. 

I 


Roland Bainton has given us the superb book which everyone expected 
of him. Here I Stand is a sensitive and beautifully written study of 
Luther’s religious development, richly illustrated with the contemporary 
woodcuts which its author collects, and provided with an excellent bibli- 
ography and index. The publishers have given the book a particularly 
attractive dress—and committed the unpardonable sin of forcing the 
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reader to count lines on a page in order to attach the references to the 
,text. Bainton opens his account with the young Luther “knocked to 
the ground” by a bolt of lightning in July, 1505, and carries the narra- 
tive breathlessly on, as only he knows how to do it, to the return from 
the Wartburg in 1522. The second half of the book is a more analytical 
description of Luther’s theology, his political and economic attitudes, his 
“middle way” between Catholicism and Anabaptism, his teaching, preach- 
ing, and writing, his marriage, and his later struggles. 

Luther and his God are always in the center of the picture. “Luther 
was above all else a man of religion. . . . The ultimate problem was al- 
ways God and man’s relationship to God.” Bainton has stripped away all 
but the most necessary political and social background. Furthermore, he 
has concealed all scholarly scaffolding beneath the smooth lines of his 
narrative. This gives his study its concentration and excitement. The 
reader’s attention is focused sharply on Luther’s decision to enter the 
monastery, then upon his panic during his first performance of the mass, 
then upon the experience in the Tower. The years of storm and stress 
are related in dramatic detail with a wealth of quotation from Luther’s 
letters and tracts. Finally the hard realities, the compromises and in- 
tolerances of the years after 1521 are sketched as Luther faced one after 
another insoluble practical problem. “Baffled, rebuffed, curtailed, re- 
stricted, Luther did what he could.” 

Bainton’s is a fine and moving biography for three main reasons: schol- 
arship, religious insight, and style. He does not belong to the sceptical 
wing of Lutheran scholarship. He implicitly accepts much in the Table 
Talk that the hypercritical school rejects. Both Schwiebert and Rupp 
follow Scheel, for instance, in rejecting the story of Luther’s desire to flee 
from the altar as he performed his first mass. And there are other exam- 
ples in the book of this tendency to take Luther at his word. But Bain- 
ton’s judgment is based on wide first-hand knowledge of the sources, and 
if his narrative sometimes suggests more assurance about fact than seems 
warranted by the sources, there is generally a valid guess behind the 
judgment. 

His religious sensitivity and insight are evident throughout the book. 
The curious combination of detachment and human sympathy with which 
he approaches his subject is hard to describe, but it is of the essence of the 
book’s worth. I think Bainton has actually recaptured something of the 
directness of the synoptic Gospels’ approach to their subject, winning the 
reader to the central figure but without obvious apologetics, for which 
there is no need. 

The style is simple and taut, sometimes colloquial. “Luther promised. 
Miltitz wept. ‘Crocodile tears,’ commented Luther.” On shouldering 
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the sins of others he writes, ‘““Luther’s scorn was directed against making 
the chief end of man to keep the record clean.” On indulgences: ‘They, 
were the bingo of the sixteenth century.” Sometimes, not often, Bain- 
ton’s gift for phrase leads him into striking but dubious Macaulayan judg- 
ments, such as this misleading description of the Renaissance: “War 
should be reduced to strategy, politics to diplomacy, art to perspective, 
and business to bookkeeping.” His translations from Luther’s German 
and Latin, however, are magnificent. They communicate the tumultuous 
energy of the originals in a marvelous way. This is one reason why the 
chapter on Luther as a translator is so particularly discerning. 


II 


Schwiebert’s Luther and His Times is a far larger and heavier work: 
over 300,000 words of text, almost 3,000 notes, with an album of 65 photo- 
graphs. It is the product of over twenty years’ work, as a pretentious 
“Publisher’s Preface” announces, having germinated in a suggestion of 
the late Preserved Smith at Cornell. In sheer coverage of sources and 
monographic literature, it is the most impressive contribution of Ameri- 
can scholarship to the study of the German Reformation in a generation. 
Almost every conceivable question which the educated reader might want 
to ask about Luther is answered here, along with critical discussion of the 
major schools of thought on the problem and copious references to the 
literature. What did the town of Wittenberg look like in Luther’s day? 
What did the University there teach, and how? What sort of books were 
in its library, and how much did a Wittenberg professor receive as salary? 
What is the balance of German critical opinion about Luther’s conver- 
sion, about his attitude toward usury, or temporal rule, or marriage, about 
his break with Carlstadt, with Erasmus, or with Zwingli? These and 
many more questions are clearly and thoroughly discussed in the course 
of a long but rewarding book. 

Schwiebert gives about the same proportion of his space as Bainton to 
the customary narrative of Luther’s career from Erfurt to the Wartburg, 
but the treatment is more detailed. The book opens with 100 pages of 
rather superficial and not always accurate description of ‘““The European 
Scene,” then turns with more success to Luther’s development down to 
his call to Wittenberg in 1512. The author then describes Wittenberg, 
its University and its student body, a subject in which he has done original 
and important work of hisown. “The Emerging Reformer” becomes the 
center of attention again (1512-1522), and the book closes with a more 
topical treatment of “The Years of Fruition” (1522-1546). 

Schwiebert has a thesis. “The German Reformation,” he writes, “was 
an educational movement centered in the University of Wittenberg . . . 
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a very involved movement, the work not of Martin Luther and a few fel- 
low professors, but of an army of people, some 22,000 students, priests, 
monks, and laymen carrying the Gospel to the German people. . . . The 
German Reformation was possible only because of a well-organized edu- 
cational program that made Wittenberg the nursery of the whole move- 
ment.” This thesis is well illustrated up to a point. Schwiebert gains 
a genuinely “new perspective” by viewing Luther as an educational re- 
former working through a small new university, winning his colleagues 
as spiritual allies even before 1517, and depending upon them and the 
students who came to Wittenberg (the stream almost dried up for ten 
years after Worms in 1521) to spread his ideas by their teaching and 
preaching. We too often think of the spread of the Reformation either 
as the direct result of Luther’s writings or as the product of impersonal 
political or economic forces. It is good to focus attention as this book 
does on the intermediate agents in the sixteenth-century university world 
—and to wonder whether a university could ever again become such a 
seminal center in the modern world. But Schwiebert’s book hardly lives 
up to its own prospectus. We never really see Luther’s colleagues in 
action (except perhaps Melanchthon and Bugenhagen); the “22,000 stu- 
dents” are given merely statistical treatment; and there is little sense of 
what was going on in other comparable German universities (although 
studies have been made of some of them). But perhaps this is to ask the 
impossible. So far as Luther himself is concerned, the book succeeds ad- 
mirably in sketching his almost unique position in Christian history as 
a reformer-professor. 

If Schwiebert’s book is strong where Bainton’s is weak—in the critical 
use and dissemination of the whole range of German scholarship—it is 
also weak where Bainton’s is strong. Schwiebert is neither philosopher 
nor psychologist nor stylist. He asks the right questions and gives honest 
answers, but the resulting writing cannot be said to be either penetrating 
or moving. ‘The least successful chapter, typically, is “Luther the Man”; 
the most successful, ““The University of Wittenberg.” Germanisms are 
too frequent, and there is much repetition and some naiveté. Somewhere 
there is a fixed point from which Schwiebert approaches Luther, a point 
which is difficult for this reviewer to locate but which can be described 
vaguely as a correct or pure “Lutheranism.” Luther’s progress toward 
this “Lutheranism” is rather naively mentioned several times, and it is the 
standard by which the errors of Romanists, Anabaptists, Erasmians, Zwin- 
glians, and seventeenth-century Lutheran dogmatists are measured. One 
is never conscious of such a measuring-rod in Bainton’s treatment; since 
he is outside the Lutheran tradition, he is generally content to watch 
Luther grow as a man watches an admired friend develop, with no pre- 
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conceptions about the goal. Occasionally undigested chunks of Karl Holl 
or of Reinhold Seeberg come through in Schwiebert’s account, as when 
he accepts Holl’s contention that Luther’s basic definition of the Church 
had “nothing to do with his struggle against Rome between 1518 and 
1521,” a rather preposterous theory which Schwiebert’s own account does 
something to refute. But these are comparatively secondary faults in a 
work of amazing scope and tremendous industry. 


III 


The brief essay noted above by the young English Methodist, Gordon 
Rupp, is hardly in a class with the two larger biographies. It is included 
here merely as further evidence of the current interest in transmitting 
the fruits of German scholarship to English readers. It has some of the 
best and worst characteristics of the British essay tradition. It is mature, 
wittily written, and much more critical of the evidence than Bainton. It 
is addressed to the intelligent reader who wants to know about recent 
work in the Lutheran field. It is suggestive rather than informative, 
however, and at times, clever rather than discerning. There is a good 
discussion of the influence of Occamism on Luther, together with some 
rather dubious parallels in lecture-platform style. Méiltitz he calls “a 
kind of ecclesiastical Ribbentrop”; Duke George, “something of a Colonel 
Blimp”; and Erasmus, “the flitting Dutchman.” 


IV 


Looking back over three such books, it is natural to ask what they re- 
veal about what the twentieth century really wants to know about Luther. 
Obviously we are interested in him as a human being and as a towering 
historical figure. We are interested in his ethics, his social theories, and 
his conception of the Church (reflecting the contemporary ecumenical in- 
terest). But above all, we are drawn to the very heart of his experience 
of the helplessness of man and the grace of God. This is evident in an 
interesting technical discussion which appears in all three accounts: Lu- 
ther’s relation to “Humanism.” The problem is partly a matter of termi- 
nology: Bainton prefers to think of Humanism as a philosophical attitude, 
Schwiebert as critical scholarship. But Schwiebert, I believe, has a real 
contribution to make to the discussion as a historian, even though he 
avoids the philosophical problem entirely. At the very center of his in- 
terpretation of Luther’s career is the proposition that Luther became a 
revolutionary through becoming a “Biblical Humanist,” i.e., a member 
of a complex movement already well under way led by men like Lefevre, 
Erasmus, and Reuchlin. He later broke with the “rationalists” in this 
movement like Erasmus, but Schwiebert never lets his readers forget that 
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Luther was part of a widespread revolt against obscurantism which was 
led by enthusiastic Biblical scholars, men who believed in the co-operation 
of heart and head, and hoped that honest scholarship and practical reform 
could go hand in hand. “As Luther matured into a Biblical Humanist, 
he rediscovered and recaptured the spirit of early Christianity.” 

True, the point at issue between Erasmus and Luther—the importance 
of the natural man’s reason and will—was a profoundly important one. 
But Bainton in his otherwise fine account of the break between the two 
sharpens this issue too keenly and writes too confidently of ‘“Renais- 
sance Man,” that convenient whipping-boy of neo-orthodox theologians. 
Against the Medici popes, the Machiavelli’s, and the Henry VIII’s of 
their own day, as well as the religious fanatics on both sides of the religious 
fence, Erasmus and Luther had much in common as “Biblical Humanists” 
in spite of their differences. This is easier for the historian to see than 
for the theologian. It is good sometimes for both the Pauline and the 
Johannine Christian, both the Luthers and the Erasmus’s, whether of the 
sixteenth or the twentieth century, to remember that their real enemies 
are not each other but the fanatic and the cynic without. In our satis- 
faction with recapturing a truly “Biblical theology” today, the danger is 
we may forget that historically speaking it was “Biblical Humanism” 
which first led us back to the Gospel. 

E. Harris HARBISON 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ENTHUSIASM; A CHAPTER IN THE HIsToRY OF RELIGION, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE XVII AND XVIII Centurigs, by R. A. Knox. 622 pp. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1950. $6.00. 

Monsignor Knox worked on this book for thirty years; it has been his 
secret vice, his consolation, during the whole of his literary life. Origi- 
nally conceived as a refutation of all the heresies, to stand on the shelves 
beside Bossuet and Moehler, it has turned out both less and more. The 
title and the largest section are derived from the literature of Methodism. 
Two other essays, on Quietism and Jansenism, make up, with the Meth- 
odist discussion, the bulk of the book. There are introductory chapters 
on Montanism, Donatism, the Waldensians and Albigensians, and other 
odds and ends beside the three main essays, all adding up, as its author 
suggests, to a “hotch-potch.” But while the whole lacks a coherent argu- 
ment to match its predecessors, some of the individual essays surpass 
Bossuet and Moehler as historical portrayals. And Knox need not fear 
the comparison for readability. Would that church historians generally 
could master such skill and care with paragraphs and phrases, such a sense 
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for the humanly interesting! Tedious pages are very few; Msgr. Knox is 
a consistently sparkling conversationalist on his hobbies in church history, 

Apart from their jealousy of his style, American professional historians 
are likely to handle this gifted amateur with some severity. One reason 
will be Knox’s uncritical use of sources. It seems to be an affectation of 
the home of lost causes to use the most ancient secondary sources accessible 
to a diligent antiquarian, in lieu both of primary sources and of recent 
critical research. The pitfalls of this method are unfortunately most 
conspicuous precisely in those areas where American Protestants will feel 
most at home and will seek to take Knox’s measure, his chapters on six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Protestantism. Out of his wide and un. 
intelligent reading, Msgr. Knox has quarried the discoveries, for example, 
that Anabaptism expressed a “mystical” revolt from institutional religion 
(p. 231), constituting a religion of the Spirit rather than of Scripture (pp. 
152, 174) believing only in the “invisible” Church (p. 139) and commonly 
denying the actual birth of Jesus Christ (p. 94) and that the movement 
divided into the four branches of Mennonites, Familists, Seekers, and 
Ranters (p. 174). One might search long to match this farrago of non- 
sense in a university press publication. Knox’s ingenuous defense is that 
there is no recent literature in English on the Anabaptists (p. 126), which 
would be a shabby plea for a scholar even if it were true, which it isn’t. 
But on the other hand, where Knox founds himself on reputable scholar- 
ship, as that of Bremond on Jansenism and Quietism, his work is generally 
free of such boners, and this is the case also with Methodism. There will 
be few who will not learn something from these chapters. 

Knox would disarm critics of his attitude to the Jansenists by announc- 
ing that he expects castigation “for not defending Pascal more.” He 
makes a conventional acknowledgment for edification from this quarter, 
but gives no evidence of having received it. His sympathies are with the 
Jesuits. Augustinian piety seems “dreadful” to him and he does not rec- 
ognize the French tradition behind Jansenism. The spirit of his exposi- 
tion can be assessed from the titles of five sub-sections: Mother Angélique 
and the self-consciousness of Port Royal, Saint-Cyran and the self-centered- 
ness of Port Royal, Arnauld and the combativeness of Port Royal, Nicole 
and the legalism of Port Royal, Pascal and the pessimism of Port Royal. 
With Bremond, Sainte-Beuve, Abercrombie, and Gazier at hand he writes 
a respectable if unfriendly sketch. (He can read French if not German.) 

Bremond is also the mainstay for Knox’s survey of Quietism, pieced out 
with Dudon’s study of Molinos. One would expect him to find a kindred 
spirit in Fénelon, but he appears not to have read him. Ina rather ex- 
tended account of the pedantic distinctions among the states and stages 
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of prayer, Knox for once lapses into the dullness characteristic of us 
church historians. 

The essay on Wesley and Methodism is perhaps the best as well as the 
longest. A great deal of Methodist history is compressed in highly read- 
able form and, apart from a discreet penchant for the sensational, without 
much divergence from conventional interpretation. Knox parts com- 
pany with Father Piette on the significance of the Aldersgate “‘conver- 
sion,” stresses the role of Lady Huntingdon in the whole movement in 
accordance with his theories about the role of women in “enthusiasm,” 
and puts the blame on Wesley, as one might expect, for the difficulties 
with Anglican authorities. Evangelicalism in general is criticized for a 
tendency to identify faith with spiritual consolations, religious “experi- 
ences.” ‘The Evangelical “is not prepared for that unrewarded adventure 
of naked faith which is, for the Quietist, the common lot of Christians” 
(p. 548). The criticism is inconclusive, however, since we have been 
earlier informed (pp. 273 ff.) that precisely on this issue the Quietist 
broke with the tradition of orthodox mysticism. 

After six hundred pages, indeed, the reader is still at a loss to define 
or evaluate “enthusiasm.” Knox displays no acquaintance with any of 
the attempts at systematic analysis of various types of religious expression. 
The sociologist or historian of religion will search in vain for usable types 
or categories. Often “enthusiasm” seems to mean ecstatic, eccentric emo- 
tionalism. ‘‘Ultrasupernaturalism” is suggested as a better name for it. 
Chiliasm, perfectionism, antinomianism, rigorism often attend it but are 
not essential to it. Augustinian theology is the cloven hoof in Jansenism 
and Evangelicalism, and a peculiarly fatuous passage describes enthusiasm 
as “the revolt of Platonism against the Aristotelian mise en scéne of tradi- 
tional Christianity” (p. 579). These suggestions cannot be pressed, how- 
ever, for Knox excludes the theology of grace from his proper scope (p. 
208) despite his claim that his business is with the theology rather than 
the psychology of enthusiasm (p. 385). And all dissolves in our hands 
when we discover that there is an Aristotelian as well as a Platonist type 
of enthusiasm (p. 581). When enthusiasm is defined as the revolt of 
charismatic against institutional Christianity, it comes to include almost 
all heresy and schism and we can ignore all the troublesome parallels be- 
tween the spirituality and eccentric manifestations of orthodox saints and 
those of the “enthusiasts.” On these grounds Knox can argue that en- 
thusiasm is really only a Protestant phenomenon. Thus neither Jan- 
senism nor Quietism ‘“‘will fit into the canvas of enthusiasm as we have 
delineated it” (p. 5), and, on the other hand, Wesley himself was not an 
enthusiast, although he sympathized with enthusiasm (p. 452). Msgr. 
Knox, in short, seems at the last quite uncertain what it is that he is talk- 
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ing about with such charm. These problems do not bother him funda- 
mentally, since he is “enthusiastically” assured about that exercise of 
private judgment which elects to settle all problems by reference to 
Peter’s See. 

This kind of anti-intellectual smugness is sometimes fortified by cul- 
tural snobbery. ‘Those who play croquet and work double acrostics 
will always be titillated by the uninhibited behavior of the lower orders. 
Those who polish sentences in smoking jackets will find it easy to rebuke 
extremism in the desperation of hunted Camisards or Jansenists. And 
“it is a singular thought, that if James Nayler had been grounded in a 
Catechism which had the phrase ‘hypostatic union’ in it, those brows 
need never have carried the stigma of blasphemy” (p. 165). 

With such qualifications, Enthusiasm can be admired as superb popu- 
larization. 

JAMEs Hastincs NICHOLS 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY, Volume I, by Paul Tillich. 300 pp. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1951. $5.00. 

It has been known for a number of years that Professor Tillich was 
preparing a systematic presentation of his complete theological thought. 
Its appearance has been eagerly awaited by his many theological admirers, 
and it may safely be said that not even the most ardent of these can be 
disappointed with this first instalment. Though we are not explicitly so 
informed, we gather that the work is likely to be completed in one 
further volume; for we are told that the whole is to consist of five parts 
and an introduction, and two of these parts, following a very substantial 
introduction, are here contained. The first part bears the title “Reason 
and Revelation” and presents us with a complete theory of the nature 
of religious knowledge, exhibiting revelation as the answer to the ques- 
tion raised by the involvement of human rationality both in finitude and 
in sin. The second part bears the title “Being and God,” and presents 
the doctrine of God as the answer to the ontological question of the nature 
of being in general and of man’s being in particular. The three remain- 
ing parts will be called “Existence and Christ,” “Life and the Spirit,” and 
“History and the Kingdom of God.” We hope their appearance will not 
be too long delayed. 

There is no doubt at all that the volume before us is a work of the 
first order of distinction. It reads like one of the older classics of 
continental theology or philosophy—like one of the magna opera of 
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Hegel, Schelling, Schleiermacher, or Ritschl. It is “systematic” in the 
strictest sense of the word. Professor Tillich has thought out his answer 
to every question, and has at the same time thought out the relation of 
each of these answers to all the others. He begins his preface by telling 
us that “the smallest problem, if taken seriously and radically, drove me 
to all other problems and to the anticipation of a whole in which they 
could find their solution.” Everything he says is thus most closely inter- 
locked with everything else. Moreover, despite its size, the work is most 
highly compressed—in marked contrast, for instance, with Karl Barth’s 
Dogmatics. Every sentence tells, and every sentence is necessary to the 
argument. ‘Lhe reader will probably find his mind growing tired if he 
attempts to read much more than twenty or thirty pages at a stretch. 

The work bears little resemblance to any other modern work that has 
been published under the same title. In conception, in manner, and in 
scope it is more reminiscent of a mediaeval summa, though Professor 
Tillich himself abjures the comparison. It is mediaeval also in another 
respect, namely that it really contains a complete philosophy. Indeed, 
one asks oneself whether any contemporary writer has produced so com- 
plete a philosophical system as is here offered to us. Butit is a system of 
Christian philosophy; it is above all things else a philosophy of the 
Christian religion. Moreover, it is, quite unmistakably and distinctively, 
a Protestant philosophy, differing in this way from anything the Middle 
Ages could have produced. From the beginning the standpoint is 
“existential.” No “natural theology” is here made to precede the knowl- 
edge of revelation. 

Professor Tillich claims that, though considerations of space have 
prevented the citation of Biblical references, both his Fragestellungen 
and his solutions are conceived in terms of Biblical thought. How true 
this is will be evident if we compare what he writes with much else that 
has recently appeared, not least in America, under the name of Christian 
theology. Nevertheless, many readers will be inclined to feel that he 
starts with certain philosophical presuppositions which neither necessarily 
arise from the existential situation nor are the only ones from which the 
Christian revelation can be understood. 

One example of this is his treatment of the actuality of God. God, he 
writes, is being-itself. “That is a completely true and non-symbolic state- 
ment. ‘However, after this has been said, nothing else can be said about 
God as God which is not symbolic.” God does not exist, but is rather 
the ground of all existence. On the other hand, God is more than being- 
itself, more than the pure absolute; but this more can be expressed only 
in symbolic terms. One such Biblical symbol is “the Living God.” We 
must speak of God as living, but we can do so only in symbolic terms. 
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The non-symbolic truth is not that God lives, but only that he is the 
ground of life. Similarly if we speak of a personal God, this in non- 
symbolic language would mean, not that he is a person, but that he is 
“the ground of everything personal.” Or again, if we speak of God as 
an individual, this means, non-symbolically, that he is the ground of all 
individuation. There is, however, another possible view, and one that 
most will find to consort better with the Christian revelation, namely, that 
neither is essence more ultimate than existence nor existence than essence; 
that ultimate reality is at once being and existence, at once universal and 
concretely individual; and that therefore God is in himself both per- 
sonality-as-such (and therefore the ground of all other personality), and 
at the same time a concrete living Person; or, in Platonic terms, that 
God is both the form of the God and a soul. 

Probably most of the major difficulties which many readers are likely 
to have with Professor ‘Tillich’s construction are closely connected with 
this fundamental one. ‘There is in places a flavor of Origen, a flavor of 
Mediaeval realism, a flavor perhaps of Spinoza and more certainly of 
Hegel, which not all will relish. | But all will acknowledge with deepest 
respect the masterliness of the work as a whole, and with profoundest 
gratitude the stimulus they have received from the reading of it. 


The University of Edinburgh JOHN BAILLIE 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


A THEOLOGICAL WorpD Book OF THE BIBLE, edited by Alan Richardson. 

290 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1951. $3.50. 

The intensity of Biblical studies and the far-reaching agreement reached 
by scholars in the British Isles can be seen in this recent work, in which 
some thirty teachers of the Old and New Testaments collaborated. The 
title “word book” is somewhat misleading, for this is not strictly speaking 
a study of words but rather of ideas. This is a fresh approach to Biblical 
lexicography, and a very rewarding one. The most important recent 
work that bears a resemblance to the Theological Word Book is Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, which probably sug- 
gested the title for the new endeavor. But whereas Kittel follows the 
alphabetical order of the Greek words, only treating compounds together 
with the root words, Dr. Richardson devised a system by which related 
ideas are discussed in one article. Thus the article “Love,” for example, 
covers both agape and philia and the corresponding verbs, which are 
found in different volumes of Kittel. Similarly the article “Ministry” 
includes “‘bishop,” ‘“‘presbyter,” “deacon,” “teacher,” “evangelist.” By 
such an arrangement the reader is given a survey of all the important 
notions of the Bible in a convenient way. 
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Throughout the book reference is made to the underlying Greek words, 
and at times the Hebrew equivalents are also mentioned. The Bible is 
treated as a whole, though the New Testament material predominates. 
Emphasis is laid on the common outlook of the Biblical writers more 
than on the genetic development of religious ideas. In the whole, the 
New Testament scholars show greater ability in presenting the oneness 
of the two Testaments than do the Old Testament scholars. While as a 
rule an effort is made to concentrate on the theological meaning of the 
ideas, some articles go to considerable length in philological and semasio- 
logical research, as, for example, the one on “Love,” which follows the 
detailed exposition in Kittel. In a number of entries, copious references 
to Biblical passages are provided, whereas others content themselves with 
listing the most representative verses. Similarly, some authors append 
helpful bibliographies to their articles, while many others are satisfied 
with their own discussion, or give a casual bibliographical reference in 
the text. 

Within the brief compass of this book an amazing amount of material 
has been adequately dealt with, and practically all the authors write in 
clear and simple language. Thus the volume will serve both the min- 
ister and the layman; and it will probably make a good textbook for 
courses on Biblical Theology. The theological position of the collab- 
orators is amazingly homogeneous, which is only in part explained by 
the fact that most of them are of the Church of England. It is above all 
an indication of the change that has taken place in Biblical scholarship, 
particularly in Britain, during the last twenty years or so. Scholars no 
longer try to read their own theology into the Bible, but rather let the 
Scripture speak for itself. Comparison of the articles by various authors 
will show that the oneness of approach is far from uniformity. The 
sound scholarship of the volume is particularly evident in the treatment 
of controversial issues. Without going into any detailed discussion, the 
authors carefully qualify their own opinions on such problems by adverbs 
such as “perhaps,” or “probably.” Some of the contributors are appar- 
ently less familiar than their colleagues with recent research in the Old 
Testament, or at least reluctant to adopt the realism of the Hebrew writ- 
ers. But notwithstanding certain minor inequalities of treatment, which 
can easily be eliminated in a second edition, the Theological Word Book 
is certain to become one of the regular tools of the student of the Bible. 


Otro A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Oscar Cullmann, translated by J. K. 

S. Reid. 84 pp. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1951. $1.50. 

In the opinion of many prominent leaders of the Church, the most 
important issue in this generation is that of the nature of the Church. 
An address in 1943 by Karl Barth, later printed under the title Die 
Kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe, focused the attention of Protestant 
leaders upon the doctrines of the nature of the Church and of the sacra- 
ment of baptism. These two doctrines are inseparably related, for one’s 
conception of the nature of the Church determines his conception of the 
sacrament of baptism and vice versa. Underlying both of them must be 
one’s conception of the covenant of grace. Barth’s volume was provoca- 
tive because it challenged the doctrines and the practice of the Church 
and, as Cullmann says, was “the most serious challenge to infant baptism 
which has ever been offered.” 

Cullmann, writing from the viewpoint of a national church, takes 
issue with his colleague at the University of Basel in a defence of the 
nature of the Church and of infant baptism which is in accord with 
prevalent European thought and practice. His study was first published 
in 1948 as Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments. 

In this study, now published in English, Cullmann’s position is as 
follows. Baptism has its foundation in the person and work of Christ. 
It has a two-fold significance bound up in Christ, the forgiveness of sins 
and the imparting of the Holy Spirit. In principle the grace of God is 
apportioned to all men. Yet within this wider, general area of his king- 
dom there is an “inner circle” of this kingdom, namely, the earthly Body 
of Christ, the Church. According to Cullmann, what happens in the act 
of baptism is this, the one baptized is received at that moment into the 
Body of Christ. But everything here depends upon understanding what 
he means by the phrase, “Body of Christ.” By this he means “the com- 
munity, i.e., the church,” that is, the visible Church or in his case the 
national church. In this sense baptism for him has “a casual efficacy” 
and he can speak of “the effects” of baptism. It places one at the moment 
of baptism within this Church as an area or field of the Spirit’s special 
work. The result should be and it is hoped in time will be an individual 
response, a subsequent faith. Cullmann then draws an analogy between 
circumcision and baptism. “Circumcision,” he says, “is reception into 
the covenant of grace.’’ But here he means by reception into the cov- 
enant of grace the same thing that is meant by reception into the Body 
of Christ—namely reception into the community or visible Church as an 
area in which God particularly works. 

Cullmann’s New Testament exegesis, showing the foundation of bap- 
tism in the person and work of Christ, is an excellent contribution to an 
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understanding of the meaning of baptism. The same thing may be said 
of his study which he said of Barth’s, “It has at least the merit” (or as I 
think in both instances, the great merit) ‘‘of calling the church to reflect 
on the meaning of baptism.”” But Cullmann’s reasons for infant baptism 
—his conception of the nature of the church, the covenant of grace and 
the significance of infant baptism—are far different from the high concep- 
tions of these doctrines in Calvin and the Reformed faith. Space within 
the scope of a book review will not permit an elaboration of this. How- 
ever, in general, Cullmann, despite his intentions to the contrary, in- 
terprets these doctrines in the light of existing practice and the actual 
situation in the Church. And since his study supports this prevailing 
practice and thought, it will probably be well received here as in Europe 
as an acceptable answer to Barth. As a matter of fact, though, the only 
adequate answer to Karl Barth is to be found in the historic Reformed 
faith, as logically and consistently expressed by John Calvin, for instance. 
This answer meets the challenge to a vital and significant Church member- 
ship and, on the ground of the promise of God, includes the children of 
believers in such a Church because they are in the covenant of grace. 
The Church in general, however, is not aware of this rich heritage of 
doctrine. 

Lewis B. SCHENCK 
Davidson College 
Davidson, North Carolina 


KIERKEGAARD STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIA, by Aage Henriksen. 160 pp. 

Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1951. $3.25. 

This book was honored by the University of Copenhagen with a gold 
medal and by the Kierkegaard Society was thought worthy of publication 
in English, with a subsidy from the Rask-Qrsted Foundation, in order 
that the results of Scandinavian research may be made known to “the 
large circle of Kierkegaard lovers who do not read the Scandinavian lan- 
guages.” I hailed this enterprise, taking it as a recognition of the fact 
that the center of gravity of Kierkegaard study has shifted to England 
and North America. The impulse to form the Kierkegaard Society was 
prompted, I believe, by the interest which English-speaking lands have 
shown in the Danish poet-philosopher. I was ready to hail this book 
enthusiastically, and I was bound by courtesy to praise it because I have 
the honor to be the one and only honorary member of the Kierkegaard 
Society. But, alas, I cannot praise it. I hope that the Society in passing 
judgment upon me will count it an extenuating circumstance that in 
THEOLoGy Topay for April of this year I lauded highly a recent German 
book by Diem which was the recipient of their prize. 
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This book should not have been published in English unless it could 
be translated into good English; but the translation by Annie I. Fausbgl 
is barbarous. The nine pages of introduction are almost incomprehen- 
sible, and the translation of the remainder of the book suggests the suspi- 
cion (probably unjust) that the author was not clear in his own mind. 
But my princpial criticism applies to the author. He gives a fairly full 
account of all the works about S. K. which were written by Scandinavians 
—but he damns them all, and especially the authors whom I venerate: 
P. A. Heiberg, Ammundsen, Drachmann, Bohlin, Geismar, and Brandt. 
Evidently this book was not written by a lover of S. K., and if it should 
fall, as the Society hopes, into the hands of his “lovers,” it would give 
them no delight. Neither can it please the lovers of Scandinavia to be 
told that the considerable literature it has produced in this field had 
better never have been written. This is not true, although unfortunately 
it is true that most of the Scandinavian writers who have dealt with S. K. 
and have taken infinite pains to ferret out obscure and curious facts in 
this man’s life have shown little or no interest in his ideas. S. K. would 
have no disciples, and he wished to be regarded only as a “corrective”; 
but he suggests ideas which are of inestimable importance to men who 
recognize that there must be something the matter with Christianity, 
that is, with the way it is now preached, and are eager to set it right. In 
Denmark few men except Geismar have had this feeling; but this is the 
feeling which prompted the English translations, and the feeling that 
there is something the matter with Buddhism has prompted Japanese 
scholars to publish fifteen volumes of Kierkegaard translations since the 
last war. Today S. K.’s works (especially the individual books) can be 
found more easily in Germany, Great Britain, North America, and Japan 
than in Denmark or anywhere else in Scandinavia. 

WALTER LowrIE 
Princeton, New Jersey 


By THE FINGER OF Gop, by S. Vernon McCasland. 146 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1951. $2.75. 

This study of ‘demon possession and exorcism in early Christianity in 
the light of modern views of mental illness” is an original and important 
book. It seeks to use the insights of modern psychology and psychiatry 
in understanding demon possession, which is interpreted as mental illness. 
The author regards his work as preparatory to but independent of theo- 
logical activity. However, it is clear that for him demonology is a false 
form of presenting real conditions of mental disturbance. A valuable 
feature of the book is the continual survey of all available ancient evidence 
concerning this field of study. 
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McCasland shows that these exorcism stories are not later insertions 
into the gospel tradition, nor are they so overlaid with legendary accretions 
that the historical data are hidden. The earliest documents contain the 
clear tradition that Jesus restored health of mind and body to the demon- 
possessed. Minor additions there may be, but nothing extensive. More- 
over, these stories are certainly Palestinian. This book gives the death 
blow to the idea that they arose on Gentile soil. 

Noteworthy is the explanation of the cries of the demoniacs, who spoke 
of Jesus in Messianic terms. The cries were not confessions or friendly 
words; the exorcist and demons were opposing each other, and the demons 
by making public the name of the exorcist were trying to strip Jesus of 
his power and so escape his control. But Jesus proved able to exorcize 
them by the power of his spoken word. This constant reliance on spoken 
word rather than magical devices and formulas is unique in ancient exor- 
cism. Whence came this power? The Messiah was expected to defeat 
the demons, and McCasland holds that the only adequate explanation of 
Jesus’ sense of power is in his consciousness of being the Messiah, possessed 
by the Holy Spirit, as the Messiah was expected to be. 

This is the best book to be had on this subject, and the above summary 
only hints at the extent to which the book instructs and stimulates 
thought. My chief question would be whether the “naturalistic the- 
ories” (p. 16) of modern physicians and psychiatrists give a full explana- 
tion of all varieties of disturbed minds. We should agree with McCas- 
land that ancient men often explained as demon possession a condition 
we would call a mental trouble. But are mental ailments and warped 
personalities fully explained by naturalistic theories? McCasland has no 
intention of denying or belittling faith in God, but a method that claims 
to diagnose and treat mental conditions with no reference to religious 
loyalty cannot claim to be really scientific if the Christian Gospel is true. 
And while I agree that the exorcism stories present situations in a form 
of perception that we cannot regard as final, I am not certain that there 
are no nonhuman powers of evil at work in the human scene. A Chris- 
tian psychiatry cannot treat troubled people along lines of self-salvation, 
or salvation by advice. McCasland himself notes that personality still 
holds mysteries, and expects theological study to follow his work, so we 
probably are not far apart. But there are atheistic psychiatrists, and so 
the question of method ought to be raised. I do not see how scientific 
method and theological issues can be completely separated. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE Work AND Worps oF JEsus, by Archibald M. Hunter. 196 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1950. $2.50. 

Dr. Archibald M. Hunter, professor of New Testament at King’s Col- 
lege of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, is a scholar who can stir 
popular interest in a difficult subject without sacrificing professional com- 
petence. This he proved in 1942 with his Message of the New Testament, 
again in 1946 with his Introducing the New Testament, and in 1948 with 
the first of the “Torch Bible Commentaries” on the Gospel of Mark. 
While written first of all for divinity students, this present volume on the 
life of Christ amply reveals Dr. Hunter’s skill as a teacher and author of 
wide popular appeal. 

For one thing, this book is multum in parvo. Part One in twenty pages 
analyzes modern attempts at writing the life of Christ, surveys sources and 
chronology, and sketches in the geographical, historical, and religious 
background. Part Two, entitled “Before the Ministry,” takes us from 


the birth of Jesus to his temptation. Part Three, the longest of all, deals 
with Jesus’ ministry proper. It runs from the baptism to the Transfig- 
uration, breaks off to consider Jesus’ miracles, his training of the twelve, 
and his teaching, and then picks up the narrative again with the last jour- 
ney, the Passion, and the Resurrection. In the chapters on Jesus’ teach- 
ing we are introduced to what he taught about the Kingdom of God, him- 


self, his death and the future. Part Three is followed by three appendices 
in which the texts of Q, L, and M are printed in full. Dr. Hunter con- 
cludes with two indices on subjects and authors, respectively. 

What commends this account is its joining of scholarly acumen with a 
reverent balance of mind. The life of Christ in the twentieth century 
has been a no-man’s land of conflict, abounding in hotly debated issues. 
Dr. Hunter is aware of them all, and his presentation of them is full- 
rounded, concise, and clear. At the same time his own judgments are 
well-balanced. He refuses to dismiss either the Virgin Birth or the Res- 
urrection and finds a reasonable place for miracles within the tradition 
as “tokens of the inbreaking reign of God” (p. 74). He accepts the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Mark’s outline of the ministry and on important 
points incorporates the evidence of John. Jesus’ Messianic function is 
no creation of the later Church. Rather, “. . . He knew Himself called 
of God to fuse in His own person the two roles of the Danielic Son of man 
and the Isaianic Servant of the Lord” (p. 91). He died for our sins. 

At only one major question is Dr. Hunter’s usual balance upset. He 
follows perhaps too closely the English scholar, T. F. Glasson, in his the- 
ory that our Lord predicted nothing beyond his resurrection and the 
victorious expansion of the Church. He also agrees completely with 
C. H. Dodd about “realized eschatology” and with him is too prone to 
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forget the teleology upon which Drs. Cullmann, Piper, and Minear lay 
such proper stress. 

Beyond that two suggestions might be made. The first is that this 
otherwise excellent work surely needs a bibliography, and one oriented 
to include the contributions of American scholarship. No place is given 
either in footnotes or text to such scholars as Grant, Case, Cadbury, Good- 
speed, Knox, Easton, Branscomb, Wilder, or McCown. 

A second suggestion concerns Hunter’s full printing of Q, M, and L. 
His desire throughout to treat the sources with care and his attempt here 
to acquaint the average layman with them is surely to be praised. In- 
deed, full appreciation of his arguments in Parts Two and Three requires 
some such orientation. This orientation would profit, however, from a 
clear presentation of the special viewpoint of each finished Gospel. It is 
all too easy to become so absorbed in sources that one forgets the final 
pattern that determined their use. This orientation would also profit 
by a fuller discussion of the oral tradition and of the methods by which 
source criticism is carried on. ‘The mere printing of Q, L, and M in full 
obscures for the beginner the real complexity of the oral sources lying 
behind our present Synoptics, and leaves unexplained even such an ele- 
mentary matter as the inclusion in Q of passages where Matthew and 
Luke agree exactly, partially, or not at all. Toward clarity at this point 
sample columns from all three Gospels might be printed, and the beginner 
thus prepared for a first hand study of some such synopsis as Gospel Paral- 
lels (Nelson, 1949). 

These criticisms do not impair the essential usefulness of Dr. Hunter’s 
volume. It is to be commended to both minister and layman for its 
scholarly acumen, broad scope, and pedagogical technique, as well as its 
readability, warm spirit, and balanced view. 

IRviIN W. BATDORF 
Evangelical School of Theology 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


THE CHURCH AND HEALING, by Carl J. Scherzer. 280 pp. Philadelphia, 

Westminster Press, 1950. $4.00. 

An increasing interest is now being shown in the relation of religion to 
health. This is evidenced by the large number of books issuing from the 
press on all aspects of personality maladjustments, their nature, and their 
resolution. The need for historical studies in the long and varied story 
of the cure of souls has long been felt. This volume by the chaplain of 
the Protestant Deaconess Hospital of Evansville, Indiana, is a good intro- 
duction to that story. Volumes by Stolz, Kemp, and McNeill have already 
appeared, and no doubt others are even now in the writing. A historical 
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perspective is needed by modern Christian psychotherapists who seem in 
many cases to have all-too-little knowledge of the historic Church’s pro- 
found and expert understanding of personality disorders and of its unique 
resources for the cure of life’s maladies. 

This book is divided into four parts: the healing work of Jesus, of the 
ancient and the medieval Church; the reformation and post-Reformation 
periods; the modern period; and a look ahead. Here one will find illu- 
minating material dealing with pre-Christian practices, the ministry of 
Jesus, the nursing orders, the work of deaconesses, the hospital orders 
of the middle ages, the use of relics and sacred shrines in healing, the rise 
of Roman Catholic orders, and other bits of information relative to the 
story of healing. Here, too, one will learn of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion concept of Seelsorge, of Mary Baker Eddy and Christian Science, of 
the Emmanuel Movement, of New Thought and Unity, of medical mis- 
sions, of Father Divine, and of Glenn Clark. The book closes with a 
rather full description of the history of the newer developments in the 
relation of religion to health in the development of the Commission on 
Religion and Health in the former Federal Council of Churches. A good 
chapter sets forth the growth of the chaplaincy program in hospitals. For 
good measure a nine-page bibliography is added. Russell Dicks writes the 
Preface. 

The general conclusion of this volume is that healing is an historic func- 
tion of religion, and that it has a truly noble history in spite of the eccen- 
tricities and aberrations of some rather extreme sects and leaders. The 
pastoral ministry of the Church needs to be restored and its ministers more 
effectively trained in the art of dealing with souls. There are indications 
that this ministry is being restored to its rightful place. ‘The Church's 
ministry to the sick, the aged, the troubled, and the bereaved is attracting 
more attention.” This ministry is being exercised in Church-related in- 
stitutions. Pastors are giving more time to this work, and seminaries are 
beginning to train them more adequately for the task. There is a closer 
relation between medical doctors and ministers in this work. 

Russell Dicks, in the Preface, states that the Church in its contribution 
to personality and health may work in the field of prevention, it may teach 
people about themselves, it may carry on treatment. The Church has a 
unique contribution to make to the release of the positive emotions of life 
which are conducive to healing. 

Scherzer’s book is an introduction to the subject, and therefore makes 
no claim to exhaustive or even complete treatment of the subject. He 
does not deal critically with such movements as Unity, or such persons as 
Glenn Clark. It is not intended to be a volume on the history of pastoral 
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care, but an introduction on the relation of religion to healing. As such, 
it is a good reference book to read for all who in any way deal with the 
disease and health of persons. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE BrBLeE Doctrine oF Man, by C. Ryder Smith. 274 pp. London, 

The Epworth Press, 1951. 18s. 6d. 

Anyone who observes the contemporary scene is impressed by the pre- 
occupation of theologians with the doctrine of man. The book at hand 
is therefore highly relevant to many current discussions. In it Dr. Smith, 
formerly professor of theology at the University of London, examines 
carefully and thoroughly all the important words in the Bible dealing 
with the nature of man. 

This study is but a small segment in a vast project covering several 
decades. Some thirty years ago Dr. Smith published three volumes on 
the doctrines of society, womanhood, wealth and work. A decade ago 
there appeared a book on the doctrine of salvation. Three more studies 
are planned, dealing with the Biblical teaching on sin, grace, and the 
hereafter. This schematic division of topics is obviously quite arbitrary 
and dubious. The present volume limits the treatment to man con- 
sidered as an individual, inasmuch as his societary relationships were 
covered by a previous volume. Examination of his nature stops with 
his death, because a pending volume will explore the doctrine of death 
and life after death. The teaching on love is scattered among several 
volumes. This fragmentation of topics annoys the reader, since often, 
as he arrives at the center of an issue, he is referred to another volume 
which is probably not immediately accessible. 

The many word-studies that comprise this volume are arranged accord- 
ing toa simple pattern. There are three parts, dealing, respectively, with 
the Hebrew Old Testament, the Septuagint (including the Apocrypha 
but ignoring the valuable help of the Pseudepigrapha), and the New 
Testament. In each part there are two chapters, entitled ““What a man 
is” and “What a man ought to be.” ‘The author has to wrestle with two 
difficulties in this pattern. In the first place, to trace the consecutive 
development of a single word, such as heart or mind, the reader must 
select sections from all six chapters. To facilitate this type of study a 
special index is provided. In the second place, it is often impossible to 
separate what man is from what he ought to become. This is so true 
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of the New Testament section that the chapter divisions practically break 
down. In its structural organization lie the chief deficiencies of the study. 
Neither the Bible nor common sense favors such fragmentation or sche- 
matization of topics. The answers given are clearly Biblical, but the 
form and order of the questions are far from Biblical. 

The various word-studies themselves, however, are carefully and ac- 
curately done. The persistent reader will unearth many gold nuggets, 
particularly near the end of the volume. Many striking paradoxes are 
set forth and their meanings illuminated. There is a first-rate discussion 
of the freedom of the Christian slave. ‘‘A Christian is both holy and be- 
coming holy” (p. 197). “The first novelty in Jesus’ teaching about the 
Fatherhood of God is His searching account of what it means to be 
God’s son” (p. 210). “God is universal Father but only believers are 
sons” (p. 215). God is not invisible but he is unseen. He is separate 
from man and yet not separate (a situation which is shared by Christians 
in their relationship to the world). Many trenchant things are said about 
the imitation of God, and about man as God’s “image.” The differentia 
between Christian and Jewish attitudes are defined with clarity and 
precision. The richness of Biblical language is abundantly demonstrated, 
as is the profundity of Biblical thinking concerning man. In short, there 
is much to reward the reader, whether he be a student of Hebrew or 
Greek, a theologian, or a pastor who seeks to interpret the Word to a 
thoughtful congregation. 

PAuL S. MINEAR 


Andover Newton Theological Seminary 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Tue Minp’s ADVENTURE, by Howard Lowry. 154 pp. Philadelphia, 

Westminster Press, 1950. $2.50. 

Here is a book that in brief compass and lucid style “covers the water- 
front” of the central problems of religion in higher education today. It 
is Moberly’s Crisis in the University put squarely in the center of the 
history and contemporary problems of American higher education. The 
reviewer regards it as an important and inescapable book for the growing 
company of students and educators who believe with Dr. Lowry that “a 
liberal education which omits religion is not, in the nature of things, 
liberal education at all.” 

While the book is comprehensive in its coverage of issues yet it is very 
simple in its plan. The first chapter lays before the reader in a brilliant 
way “the total effect of the leading currents and contending influences of 
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our time.” It deals with “our childish willingness to go on making things 
without any standard of values.” ‘The roots of this are to be found in a 
secularism which holds that “anything transcending human life is no 
longer needed’’—is, in fact, ‘an illusion to be ignored and despised.” 
Lowry’s discussion of secularism makes clear the great achievements aris- 
ing out of various secularistic creeds— positivism, empiricism, scientism, 
naturalism, and humanism—while at the same time it confronts one with 
their appalling limitations in failing “to give to human beings the full 
life and stature that belongs to them.” “The charge now deepens,” says 
Lowry, that education has not “been nourishing the highest values society 
needs; that it has even refused a full consideration of what the values sug- 
gested by Christianity are and of what Christianity itself is.” 

The succeeding chapters deal with the contributions made by Christian- 
ity to the founding and perpetuating of our colleges, the forces that have 
made higher education “‘so frankly secular’ that much of the language 
used to describe its history seems “quaint and outmoded,” the nature and 
aims of true liberal education, and the unique contribution to higher 
education of the church college—“a kind of higher learning that has a 
central faith and fairly plain chart of what it is supposed to do.” The 
closing chapter looks ahead to the next half century and suggests in broad 
but convincing outlines the task confronting mankind in a moment when 
among leaders formerly hostile to religion “there is a widening sense that the 
very saving of our skins depends upon our securing a quality of life among 
men.” After passing through decades of “broad urbanity and all-engulf- 
ing tolerance,” higher education in America is beginning to understand 
that fruitful achievement will come not out of its best inquiry alone but 
“out of its best convictions.” In a moment when there is a “growing 
mistrust of our devices and gadgeteering,” it is bracing to the spirit to find 
men, at long last, discovering that “what will save their lives will also give 
the quality that makes their lives worth saving.” 

This book was written at the request of, and with the counsel of, a 
group of distinguished educators selected by the Division of Higher 
Education of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.. The heart of the book is to be found in chapters III 
and IV dealing with religion and liberal education with special reference 
to the nature and unique mission of the church college. Yet the discus- 
sion in chapter III of liberal education raises and deals competently with 
issues that are central to liberal education everywhere—whether in a 
church college, or state university, or independent college. The “cult 
of objectivity,” the scholar’s unwillingness to commit himself, his refusal 
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to “conclude anything,” his “pot shots” at matters outside his scholarly 
competence—these are some of the obstacles in the college world to a fair 
hearing for religion. A strong case is made for more and better instruc- 
tion in religion. 

For Lowry liberal education has “one superb purpose—to open the 
mind and the heart, under law, to the highest excellence and most signif- 
icant life possible to man.” Students, he rightly believes, are weary of 
“unrelated specialities, of heaped-up fragments” and of learning that lacks 
any over-all meaning and purpose. 

At no time in the past half century have there been so many leaders of 
higher education seeking a Weltanschauung which would give unity and 
meaning to all of higher learning, witness—Hutchins, William Adams 
Brown, Nash, Moberly, and Livingston. Like Moberly, Lowry, while 
recognizing the heavy obligation of the church college to demonstrate the 
integrating power of Christianity in higher education, nevertheless be- 
lieves that it is too much to claim for Christianity that it can be the 
synthesizing force for all of higher learning as it was in the Middle Ages. 
Because, however, he does believe that man’s whole intellectual history is 
a “shorn story without the knowledge of his quest for religious faith,” he 
says, “religion may properly demand that the university exhibit the 
religious aspect of life and stop ignoring it.” This is as much the obliga- 
tion of the state university as it is of the church college. 

To this reviewer the chapter on the church college lacks the freshness 
and creativity of the rest of the book. It restates the basic guiding faith 
and reminds us of the accepted channels for religious instruction and ex- 
perience which are ideally and uniquely available to the church college. 
With Lowry’s two crucial problems there can be little disagreement—first, 
the necessity for more teachers who care for knowledge with a passion and 
who “know that beyond the world of information lies a world of value 
and deep loyalty” and second, “keeping alive the spirit of free inquiry,” 
refusing to shield students “from disturbing facts or alleged facts.”” Here 
is Lowry at his best. Above all else, says he, the college must not be “a 
citadel of the closed mind” for “the church college knows no blind alley 
down which it fears to look.” It is at this very point where hopes for 
new light are most deeply disappointed. Not only are no new ways 
pointed out, but the chapter fails to make a critical appraisal of the exist- 
ing situation. One of the most shocking facts is the dichotomy that 
exists between the professed ideals of many church colleges and their im- 
plementation in the life of these colleges. This is well documented in the 
recent study The Religion of College Teachers by Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy. 
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The church college has an opportunity for trail-blazing work in American 
higher education at the point of giving us a fresh and convincing demon- 
stration of what we mean by the integration of religion and education. 
If a few colleges would do this with high intelligence and courage they 
might reshape liberal higher education in America. In spite of the 
limitations referred to, and with which Dr. Lowry would surely agree, 
this is still the best available book on the church college. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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